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Texas Returns to 
Affirmative Action 

Readjustment and confusion in the aftermath 
of recent U.S. Supreme Court decisions 




This year’s freshman class at the University of Texas- Austin is 16 percent Hispanic, 
four percent African American. Returning to affirmative action should increase 
those numbers. 



By Carl Irving 

Austin, Texas 

T he university of texas' 

flagship campus here plans to re- 
store affirmative action in under- 
graduate admissions in the fall of 2005, us- 
ing guidelines the campus administration 
believes to be consistent with last sum- 
mer's 5-4 decision by the U .S. Supreme 
Court. 

To support this change, the admissions 
office has gathered evidence that white 
students dominate most smaller, discus- 
sion-sized classes, which have few if any 
A frican A merican or H ispanic students. 

A recent month-long survey of 3,600 
current undergraduate classes, each with 
five to 24 students enrolled, found that 90 
percent had one or no A frican A me- 
ricans, and 43 percent had one or no 
H ispanics. Less than two percent of the 



classes had one or no whites, who are ex- 
pected to become a minority of the state's 
population next year. 

U T-A ustin officials believe this discov- 
ery vividly illustrates a problem that the 
Supreme Court majority wants the na- 
tion's campuses to address— the lack of a 

Restoring affirmative 
action will require 
changes in Texas’ 
seven-year-old, race- 
neutral admissions law . 



"critical mass" of underrepresented mi- 
nority students, enough so that they "do 
not feel isolated or like spokespersons for 
their race." 

The decision agreed with challenges to 



U niversity of M ichigan undergraduate ad- 
missions policies, which had involved 
racial quotas. But in directly addressing 
the issue of affirmative action in higher 
education admissions for the first time in 
25 years, the court said racial and ethnic 
backgrounds for underrepresented mi- 
norities could be used as one positive fac- 
tor among others in deciding which stu- 



dents to admit. 

"The court itself didn't define 'critical 
mass' but it means having more than one 
student (in a class)," said U T-A ustin 
D irector of A dmissions and Vice Provost 
Bruce Walker. But he added, "We won't 
return to the affirmative action of 1996, 
because [selecting students] has to be indi- 
continued on page 15 




Can Athletics and 
Academics Coexist? 



Colleges and universities 
wrestle with big-time sports 



By Don Campbell 

Athens, Georgia 

I T'S HALFTIME here in Bulldog 
Nation, where the U niversity of 
Georgia football team is hosting the 
U niversity of A labama-B irmingham. 

What was supposed to be a cakewalk 
for the Bulldogs— it's homecoming, for 
Pete's sake— is deadlocked at 10 to 10. 1 n 
the 50 plush sky suites that hover over 
92,000 fans in Sanford Stadium, there are 

University of Georgia 
prides itself on being 
an institution that 
increasingly excels in 
both academics and 
athletics. 

nervous looks and muted grumbling. But 
the mood brightens as the elite of Bulldog 
boosters turn their attention to chafing 
dishes piled high with catered delicacies. 
Wine is flowing almost as freely as the 



sweetened iced tea, 
and in the sky-suite 
foyer, dessert tables 
overflow with delec- 
table sweets. 

Suddenly, a buzz 
sweeps the crowd as 
an elevator door 
opens and out bounds 
U ga VI, G eorgia's 
beloved snow-white 
E nglish bulldog mas- 
cot, trailed by a ret- 
inue that includes 
several photogra- 
phers and a beefy, uniformed police offi- 
cer. A t 55 pounds and sporting a 36-13 
record after four years of prowling the 
sidelines, Uga (pronounced U gg-ah) is the 
sixth of his family called to duty— all five 
of his mascot ancestors are buried in mar- 
ble vaults on a hillside outside the stadium. 

Straining at his leash, the red-sweat- 
ered U ga paws and snuffles his way to- 
ward the UGA A lumni Association suite, 
where he dutifully poses for dozens of pic- 
tures under the watchful eyes of his han- 
dlers and the Athens-Clarke County po- 



92,000 fans pack the University of Georgia’s Sanford 
Stadium for most football games. The university fields 
winning teams and graduates a high percentage of its athletes. 

lice officer. 

For football fanatics and social gadflies 
alike, it doesn't get much better than this. 

N o matter that the "Dogs" will only manage 
a meager three-point victory, or that down 
on the field, U G A President M ichael 
A dams is getting booed by fans upset that 
he is forcing Georgia's legendary athletic 
director and football coach, Vince Dooley, 
to retire at the end of this school year. 

The Saturday afternoon scene in 
A thens is a quintessential snapshot of how 
continued on page 8 
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I n less than two years as president of 
A rizona State U niversity, M ichael 
Crow has won wide support on 
campus and in the state for what he 
calls "A New A merican U niversity." 
(See page 6.) 
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CROSSTALK 



NEWS FROM THE CENTER 



C lark Kerr and H oward "Pete" Rawlings, who died in recent weeks, were founding directors of the 
National Center for Public Policy and H igher Education. The tribute to Kerr that appears below was 
written by Sheldon Rothblatt, professor emeritus of history and former director of the Center for Studies in 
H igher Education, at U C Berkeley. The article about Rawlings was written by Tim M aloney, a lawyer and 
former colleague of R awlings in the M aryland legislature. It is reprinted with permission of the author and of 
the Washington Post, where the article first appeared. 



Clark Kerr 



E NDOWED with an enviable constitution, 

C lark K err, P resident E meritus of the U ni- 
versity of California, died at age 92 about 
midday on the first of December 2003. He had 
always appeared indestructible, his intellectual 
powers invariably on automatic pilot. He survived 
nasty attacks from the political left and right, and 
overcame the humiliation of an abrupt dismissal 
from office by the B oard of R egents. 

A t his death, his renown was never greater. H e 
had been ailing for a year, his vision impaired, and 
yet until the end he worried perhaps as much about 
the promise of A merica as he worried about him- 
self. A lexander the G reat is said to have wept be- 
cause he had no more worlds to conquer. Clark 
Kerr wept, literally, because his ability to carry out 
a lifetime's dedication to promoting a moral America through a moral higher education 
system was finally being taken from him. 

Some readers may be startled by the characterization of Kerr as a "moralist." 
Detractors associate him with a managerial ethos, an economist's preoccupation with re- 
source allocation, a policy analyst's passion for problem-solving. 0 ne well-known journal- 
ist hasdisparaged him asan "elitist,” a word certain to raise hackles in a rancorous age. H is 
neologism "multiversity" strikes some as a semantic barbarism. 

None of these criticisms comes near to capturing his essence. But let us acknowledge 
that a careless reader of the Godkin Lectures given at H arvard in the spring of 1963 might 
be misled into suspecting his motives. The Federal G rant U niversity, he said then, had no 



poetry, but it was an "historical necessity." It was new, it was different, and it was not to be 
dismissed but understood. 

Yet this was said with a keen sense of loss, the Quaker and puritan at war with the real- 
ist. The philosopher J ohn Stuart M ill might have made Kerr into a cross between the two 
great thinkers of his own age, the poet-metaphysician Samuel Taylor Coleridge and the le- 
gal reformer and utilitarian J eremy Bentham. Like Bentham, Kerr wanted universities to 
be "useful"; and like Coleridge he wanted to preserve and advance their integrity. 

The fact is that the fundamental thrust of Kerr's entire life was to make certain that uni- 
versities retained principles to which he himself was permanently loyal. The celebrated 
State of California M aster Plan for H igher 
Education of 1960, for example, was more 
than a "treaty” or set of compromises be- 
tween contending systems. It was also a blue- 
print for expressing basic national values of 
the first order. 

He defined them in an essay first pub- 
lished in 1992. They were drawn from 
J efferson's conceptions of democracy and tal- 
ent, from Franklin's Enlightenment program 
of useful knowledge and from Keynes' ideas 
about mixed social objectives. A later thinker, 

John Rawls, focused Kerr on theories of jus- 
tice. In the Godkin Lectures he wondered out loud whether the unparalleled wealth and 
success of the modern university would lead to unbridled institutional aggrandizement. 
M oney, he once wrote, was not the root of all evil, but it was the root of some. 

Kerr certainly enjoyed attention, but never for its own sake. A s he grew older, he liked 
to talk, but he was fundamentally a shy man who declined to write a conventional autobi- 
ography. I n his recently-published memoirs, he made the U niversity of California the pro- 

continued next page 




The fundamental thrust 
of Kerr's entire life was 
to make certain that 
universities retained 
principles to which he 
himself was 
permanently loyal . 



Howard "Pete" Rawlings 

M A RY LANDERS have just witnessed his- 
tory, the conclusion of a public life truly 
worth living. It was, of course, the life of 
Delegate H oward "Pete" Rawlings, who died at 66 
on N ovember 14 after a four-year battle with cancer. 

Although well known around Baltimore, 

Rawlings was not a household name in the 
Washington, D.C. area, even though his influence in 
Prince G eorge's and M ontgomery counties was pro- 
found. For more than 25 years in the state legisla- 
ture, the last 11 as chairman of the House 
A ppropriations Committee, Rawlings had arguably 
more effect on M aryland residents than most of the 
Free State's governors. 

R awlings helped create M aryland's higher educa- 
tion reorganization act and was the impetus behind 
the restructuring of troubled public school systems in Baltimore City and Prince George's 
County. H e helped shape the modern M aryland M edicaid program and was the father of 
the state's housing policy. 

But Rawlings was much more than the sum of his extraordinary accomplishments. H is 
career is an example of the power of moral courage in public office. 

A mathematician by training, Rawlings arrived in A nnapolisin 1979 after having taught 
in M aryland colleges and having worked asan activist on the desegregation of higher edu- 
cation. H e loved to remember when he felt hisfirst calling for public office. 

"I was speaking at a faculty rally and gave a great speech,” he'd explain. "A nd when I 
finished, I set my faculty I D card on fire. The crowd loved it." 

Once Rawlings came to A nnapolis, he didn't have to light matches to be heard, nor did 
he strive to be a crowd pleaser. 0 n the floor of the H ouse, he would speak quietly and de- 
liberately. The usually boisterous H ouse would grow still, knowing that his message would 
be filled with hard truthsand wise counsel. 

Rawlings grew to be the legislature's expert on the budget. H e demonstrated the politi- 
cal maturity to put fiscal integrity ahead of his social justice commitments, as painful as it 



often was. As governors and fiscal leaders came and went, he became the institutional 
memory on the budget, lending the reassuring sense that the state's finances were under 
adult supervision. 

Rawlings' values were shaped in the Poe Homes, a public housing project in Baltimore, 
where he grew up. H e remembered that "there were six of us, three in a bed, and life was 
good and secure and safe, and everyone was part of your family." H is parents educated all 
six children on his father's postal worker salary, and each child went on to a substantial ca- 
reer. 

Rawlings' rise from Poe Homes became the formative experience of his political life. It 
shaped his commitment to education and housing and gave him the strength to overcome 
entrenched opposition to his reform efforts. 

But the delegate's greatest legacy will be in the public schools. Rawlings devoted a 
decade to reforming Baltimore's public schools, ordering management audits and im- 
pounding funds, until finally, in 1997, the legislature overhauled the system management 
and appropriated $254 million in new money. 

Baltimore schoolchildren now are posting 
higher test scores for the first time in a genera- 
tion. Rawlings spearheaded similar efforts in 
Prince George's. 

For his courageous efforts, Rawlings was 
brutally criticized by groups that might have 
seemed to be his natural allies: labor, the 
NAACP and Baltimore officials. He took 
their criticisms in stride. H e was that rarest of 
politicians, one for whom political fear did not exist. He loved to tally up the cards and let- 
ters that the interest groups would send to fight his latest reform initiative. A nd when the 
attacks turned personal, he would offer a lovely smile, knowing that the intellectual arsenal 
of his opposition had been exhausted. 

The modern political culture frowns on the kind of legislative life led by Pete Rawlings. 
No political consultant would recommend it. Today, many politicians spend their days on 
fundraising call lists, cocktail parties, "photo op" pubic hearings and partisan posturing. 

This stands in stark contrast to the life of Pete Rawlings. He had no ambition for higher 
office. Instead, he had a deep ambition to bring a better life to the poor children of 
M aryland. H e leaves behind a historic record of accomplishment, but perhaps his deepest 
legacy will be hisexampleon howto live a public life, fully, wisely and courageously. ♦ 
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KERR from preceding page 

tagonist. H is prose style was spartan, re- 
flecting his modesty; but it was also a 
highly-developed instrument for penetrat- 
ing through the skin of issues that con- 
cerned him. These were the nature and 
condition of higher education in the 
U nited States, but it needs to be empha- 
sized that this interest was inseparable 
from wider issues relating to the develop- 
ment of industrial democracies, his schol- 
arly field before entering campus adminis- 
tration. 

H e had a grasp of the international di- 
mensions and exhibited, in his plentiful 
writings and speeches, a remarkable un- 
derstanding of many different kinds of so- 
cial and political institutions. What is 
equally remarkable is that for a man con- 
stantly in the public eye, as much after his 
departure from the U C presidency as be- 
fore, it must be stressed, his observations 
were uncommonly free of the academic 
cliches freely circulating today. Platitudes 
and commonplaces did not interest him. 
H e sought deeper explanations. 

A s head of the Carnegie Commission 
on H igher Education, he oversaw the pro- 
duction of a bookshelf of studies on every 
aspect of higher education. He deserves 
credit for virtually establishing contempo- 
rary higher education policy studies by 
gathering around him many of the most 
eminent names in the field: Martin Trow, 
Burton Clark, Neil Smelser, Fred 
Balderston, Henry Rosovsky, Seymour 
Martin Lipset, Earl Cheit, A lain Touraine 
and others who could be mentioned. H is 
influence, and that of California, was 
spread around the nation and the globe. 

H e traveled and lectured. H e was often 
enough in the state capital of Sacramento, 
meeting with legislators, civil servants and 
staff. H e was frequently overseas. H e con- 
tinued to advise chancellors and presi- 
dents, and all the while he revisited his for- 
mer ideas and principles, testing them un- 
der new circumstances, measuring them 
against recent changes. He entertained, 
but an evening at dinner with the Kerrs 
was also an oddly formal occasion where 
guests were expected to discourse on sig- 
nificant public developments. 

Kerr's attention to detail is legendary- 
otherwise, he could hardly have made a 
career as an industrial relations mediator 
and arbitrator. But what is so astonishing 
about him was his capacity to express, in 
those short, sharp bursts, the core beliefs 
underlying the development of A merican 
democracy as they were actually embod- 
ied in the humdrum workings of institu- 
tions. As an intellectual, he possessed a 



L umina Foundation for Education 
has awarded the National Center 
for Public Policy and H igher E ducation 
a one-year $71,000 grant to learn more 
about students who enroll in postsec- 
ondary education, particularly those 
who borrow student loans, but fail to 
complete their educational programs. 
Lawrence E. Gladieux, consultant to 
the N ational Center, will serve as princi- 
pal investigator, and J oni E. Finney, vice 
president of the National Center, will 
oversee the project. ♦ 



holistic understanding of how different in- 
stitutions with different missions were 
nonetheless part of an organic structure. 
No campus or system could succeed with- 
out regard to the health of all the others. 
This is possibly easily said, but he meant it, 
and what is more, he worked out a practi- 
cal framework for advancing the goal. 

He appreciated the great range of 
American colleges and universities. He 
held degrees from Swarthmore and 
Stanford before taking his doctorate at 
Berkeley. It was H arvard, very likely, more 
than Berkeley or the other U C campuses 
that was his archetypal multiversity. But 
his archetypal college was Swarthmore. I n 
the euphoria of institution building in the 
late 1950s and 1960s, he dreamt of a public 
campus committed to undergraduate 
teaching. He poured his soul and his hopes 
into the collegiate university of U C Santa 
Cruz. 

R eaders of K err's many essays and lec- 
tures or even his memoirs may well over- 
look the intensity of his emotional invest- 
ment in Santa Cruz, or the profound dis- 
appointment about it that he carried to his 
grave. Sadly, he came to believe that no 
public university in the U nited States 
could ever achieve the excellence of un- 
dergraduate education typical of a private 
liberal arts college. It was not merely that 
Santa Cruz was unfortunately born when 
the counter-culture flourished, but that the 
values traditionally associated with historic 
forms of liberal education were simply un- 
attainable within the parameters of a pub- 
lic research multi-campus system that he 
himself had encouraged. Reluctantly, if at 
all, he finally accepted the irony of this 
conclusion. 



The holistic character of his thinking 
baffled those whose own views about 
higher education were more limited. A Iso, 
he did not wear his heart upon his sleeve 
for daws to peck at. Yet those with whom 
he closely worked were loyal, affectionate 
and admiring. When the burdens of office 
were removed, the freedom from day-to- 



As head of the 
Carnegie Commission 
on Higher Education , 
Kerr oversaw the 
production of a 
bookshelf of studies on 
every aspect of higher 
education. 



day affairs allowed the moralist side of 
him to flourish. If anything, his national 
and international reputation rose, and his 
university remembered him with tributes, 
buildingsand prizes given in hisname. 

These were not tardy gifts, compensa- 
tion for past deeds. T hey were the recogni- 
tion of an active life, disinterested in the 
best sense, a continuous effort to explore 
the moral limits of the modern university. 
Was it accessible to all who were quali- 
fied? Was it just? Was it publicly legiti- 
mate? Was it genuinely committed to edu- 
cation and learning? Did it respect his- 
tory? Could it triumph over greed and 
self-interest? 

He did not wish to live in a university 
without poetry. Was he, after all, more Co- 
leridge than Bentham? ♦ 




Jean MacGregor (left) and Barbara Leigh Smith, winners of the 2003 Virginia 
B. Smith award. 



Virginia B. Smith Award 

B arbara Leigh Smith and Jean MacGregor received the Virginia B. Smith Inno- 
vative Leadership Award for 2003 at a ceremony in San Diego last November. 
The award, which carries a stipend of $2,500, recognizes individuals who have brought 
about successful change in higher education. 

Smith and MacGregor are co-directors of the Pew Charitable Trusts' National 
Learning Communities Project. Learning communities link courses around themes and 
enroll a common group of students. 

The award is named for, and honors, Virginia B. Smith, President E merita of Vassar 
College. It is administered by the Council for A dult and E xperiential Learning 
(CA E L) and the National Center for Public Policy and H igher Education. ♦ 
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A Helping Hand 

The Community College of Denver reaches 
out to first-generation students 




Peggy Valdez-Fergason (center), a first-generation college student herself, now runs 
the Access and Success Project at the Community College of Denver. 



By Kay Mills 

Denver, Colorado 

B EFORE ENTERING the Com- 
munity College of Denver, Jacob 
Garcia wasn't much interested in 
school. Now he is. The reason is the 
school's program that helps first-genera- 
tion college students succeed by combin- 
ing the efforts of case managers, coun- 
selors, tutors, classroom instructors and 
fellow students. "People e-mail you to let 
you know about things," Garcia said. 

The Community 
College of Denver 
program provides help 
with financial aid 
applications , 
registering for classes , 
finding tutors , plus 
other academic and 
emotional support. 

"Teachers support you. Before, I didn't 
want to go to school. N ow that I 'm here, I 
don't want not to go.” 

Garcia, 22, had dropped out of high 
school, worked for a supermarket, cut hair 
for awhile and eventually earned a high 
school equivalency diploma. Now that he 
has custody of his five-year-old daughter, 
Garcia "has to think of her future," he 
said. "My mom freaks out, seeing me do 
homework, because I never did before. 
She doesn't think I'll finish because so of- 
ten I 've not finished before. I want to 
prove to her she's wrong. I also want to be 
a good dad that my daughter sees doing 
something positive." 

H is story is not unique. First-genera- 




Virginia Jimenez, a graduate of the 
Community College of Denver, now 
serves as a “ student ambassador ” in 
the first-generation student program. 



tion students make up about 65 percent of 
the 13,529 students at this community col- 
lege, which shares a downtown Denver 
campus with Metropolitan State College 
and the U niversity of Colorado-Denver. 
Although not all first-generation college 
goers need or want to participate in this 
program, support services are available to 
all. 

In 2002-03, the retention rate for stu- 
dents in the first-generation programs was 
a remarkably high 84 percent, an achieve- 
ment that drew praise from Frank 
Newman, who heads the Futures Project 
at Brown U niversity. 

"What Denver has done that is more 
effective than others is reaching out to 
these students," Newman said. "Infor- 
mation is key. Remedial education is key. 
Financial aid is key. A nd very often for 
many of these students, child care is key." 

The Community College of Denver 
program is eight years old. Students who 
sign up receive help filling out financial aid 
applications, registering for classes, and 
finding tutors if needed, plus other acade- 
mic and emotional support. Since these 
students are the first in their families to at- 
tend college, their parents or spouses may 
not understand the complicated forms, the 
deadlines, the need for time to study, free 
of distractions. 

"Many families don't believe it is finan- 
cially possible" for their children to go to 
college, said CCD president Christine 
J ohnson. Their children help support their 
families and the families need the money. 
"When you don't have food or might get 
evicted, the rent takes priority over college 
tuition," she said, adding that newer immi- 
grants might feel insecure about college. 
"There's a confidence barrier," a lack of 
tradition, J ohnson said. "You don't just 
give them a financial aid form— you help 
them fill it out. We have to demystify all 
this paperwork." There's a lot of hand- 
holding, she said, "but we call it purpose- 
ful handholding." 

Each entering student is tested for 
placement in English and mathematics 
courses. Remedial work is mandatory for 
those students who need it, and some stu- 
dents must take four developmental math 
courses to get to the level they need for 
their degree. 

Virginia J imenez, 51, who serves now 
as a "student ambassador," working with 
about 35 first-generation community col- 
lege students, tells them, "I understand the 
problems with taking the math." When 
J imenez began classes at the college in 
1997, she had just been laid off as a com- 
munity worker because of state budget 
cuts. She had not taken math since ninth 
grade, and the prospect of getting up to 
speed was daunting. J imenez did it— with 
the help of this program— and completed 
an associate's degree. Now she is working 
toward a bachelor's degree at neighboring 
M etropolitan State. 

"We have to start at the bottom. Our 



high schools didn't prepare us," J imenez 
said. "So many students are really embar- 
rassed at having to start with fractions. 
They don't want to do it. But I tell them 
that's exactly where I started. It's so stress- 
ful." But the college's instructors are very 
helpful, she said, adding that without them, 
"I would have given up a long time ago." 

This support from students like J ime- 
nez who have made it through the com- 
munity college is a key element in the 
school's work with newer students, accord- 
ing to Peggy Valdez-Fergason, director of 
the A ccess and Success Project, which the 
first-generation student program is called. 
Valdez-Fergason, who once was a first- 
generation student herself, said, "When 
students go to the orientation program, 
they see people who look like them. They 
can motivate them in a way that I can't be- 
cause they are students, too. 

"F irst-generation students tend to go to 
college near their homes," Valdez- 
Fergason said. Students at the community 
college have the advantage of familiarity 
with the campus they share with the four- 
year schools, so transferring to one of 
them isn't as intimidating as it might other- 
wise be, she added. 

The program began in 1995 with a $1.3 
million grant from the U .S. Department of 
E ducation under Title 1 1 1 of the 1965 
H igher Education A ct, aimed at strength- 
ening col leges serving a high percentage of 
H ispanic students. B yron M cC lenney, who 
was the college's president then and later 
headed Kingsborough Community Col- 
lege in B rooklyn, said that it was one of a 
set of initiatives to reach the poorest peo- 
ple of Denver, disproportionately H ispan- 
ics and African A mericans (CCD's current 
student population is 33 percent H ispanic 
and 17 percent A frican A merican) . 

A school must not only seek out mi- 
nority students, M cC lenney said, "but also 
must figure out how you ensure once 
you've got them in the front door that they 
have a chance for success." Students must 
be engaged so that they feel part of a fam- 
ily, so that they feel comfortable, he added. 

Toward that end, said Valdez-Fer- 
gason, the college not only hired the case 
managers and developed the "student am- 



bassador" aspect of the program, it also 
set up what are called "learning communi- 
ties." These are, in effect, two courses in 
one— and credit is given for two courses— 
as two instructors teach their subjects to- 
gether. A II first-generation students in the 
program are required to take at least one 
learning community class. In these smaller 
settings, students have a chance to get to 
know their classmates and instructors, 
while receiving the help they need to suc- 
ceed academically, Valdez-Fergason said. 

David Flores and J ose Puertas teach 
one of these linked learning community 
courses, combining advanced academic 
achievement with introduction to comput- 
ers. Flores' part of the course covers self- 
awareness, the importance of diversity, 
goal setting, time management, critical 
thinking and note-taking. Asa final exam- 
ination, each student must talk about a ca- 
reer he or she might want to pursue, with 
the research done on the I nternet and the 
report made as a Power Point presenta- 



“I thought I was too old 
to go to school I want 
to be somebody different , 
not waiting tables for 
the rest of my life. ” 

— Jose Luis Rivera, 
a Community College 
of Denver student 

tion. Toward that end, Puertas is teaching 
the students how to use computers and 
software. 

"We don't want students to be cut out 
of any educational opportunity because 
they lack skills or comfort levels" with 
computers, Puertas said. 

Jose Luis Rivera, 39, a student in this 
class, said, "I'm a waiter. I thought I was 
too old to go to school." But, he added, "I 
want to be somebody different, not wait- 
ing tables for the rest of my life." A few 
weeks into the semester, however, he said 
he was "really stressing" because he was 
having trouble getting homework done. I n 
addition to his full-time job, Rivera takes 
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“ There’s a lot of handholding, but we call it purposeful handholding,” says 
Christine Johnson, president of the Community College of Denver. 



care of his two-year-old son several morn- 
ings a week. "I was ready to just walk 
away." But his instructors told him to do 
what he could. "'You come hereto learn,' 
they said, 'don't worry about your grade.' 
Now I don't have that pressure." 

Rivera said that when he started at 
CCD, he "didn't even know about finan- 
cial aid. I thought I was going to pay for it 
myself." Staff at the first-generation stu- 
dents program suggested he apply for fi- 
nancial aid, and he got it. The money cov- 
ers his tuition and book costs. 

0 nee its first grant ended in 2000, 
Valdez-Fergason said, the program was 
absorbed into the college's own budget 
with the new name, the First Generation 
Student Success Program. But school offi- 
cials saw that once the students finished 
their first year at CCD and moved into the 
major subject areas, the college was losing 
them. "Students sometimes experience 
academic culture shock" as they move 
from introductory courses into specific 
academic disciplines, Valdez-Fergason 
said. Retention was lacking in such fields 
as college-level algebra, biology, chemistry 
and information technology. So Valdez- 
Fergason and others at the college knew 
they had to take steps to increase the num- 
ber of graduates. 

A second federal grant of $1.9 million 
for 2000-2005 pays for what now is called 
the A ccess and Success Project, under 
Title V of the H igher E ducation A ct. 
Valdez-Fergason said this project aims at 
infusing into the college's four academic 
centers— language arts and behavioral sci- 
ences, business and technology, educa- 
tional advancement, and health, math and 
science— the concepts developed for help- 
ing the students through case managers. 
The idea of education case managers 
came out of the social services model, she 
said. "To some people that's a negative, 
but at our college it has always been a val- 
ued term." 

Two case managers work with first- 
year students, and each has responsibility 
for about 300 students. These case man- 
agers know firsthand the kind of appre- 
hension students may face. Debra 
Valverde started at CCD in 1989 and said 
she would just attend her classes and go 
home. "I had no guidance when I came in. 

I was an introvert." One of the counselors 
asked her to help with an orientation pro- 
gram for high school students. "I think 
that was what hooked me, her getting me 
involved with the school. That helped me 
come out of my shell," and eventually into 
a job as a case manager. 

O nee the students finish their first year, 
or 12 college-level credits, and begin an 
academic major, they are picked up by a 
case manager like Petia Ouzounova. Her 
parents had attended college, and she 
earned a degree at the U niversity of Sofia 
in Bulgaria, did some freelance interpret- 
ing and taught, then came to Denver to 
study business. "The system was so differ- 
ent. I felt isolated. In Europe, we had al- 
ways been with the same group. I suffered 
serious depression," she said. In essence, 
she was a first-generation student because 
the A merican system was totally new to 
her. 

Then she was hired to work in CCD's 



writing center, which provides tutoring for 
students who are having problems with es- 
says and other forms of composition. She 
later became a case manager for students 
in business and technology. European stu- 
dents gravitate toward her for advice 
when they are confused. "I had some 
women from the Czech Republic. You 
give them a book, they'll get an A , but the 
different processes throw them." 

Ouzounova's colleague Michael 
J ohnson said that the first-generation col- 
lege students with whom he works face 
many barriers. For example, in the H is- 
panic culture, if someone's grandparent 
dies in M exico, the student needs to be 
gone for two weeks in order to pay proper 
respect. "In the traditional system, if you 
miss two weeks of college, you're gone," 
J ohnson said. 

But in these cases, and another in 
which a student's younger brother was 
killed, J ohnson was on the phone and sent 
e-mail messages to professors "to get them 
to cut them some slack. We're seen as en- 
ablers who want to keep people in college 
who don't belong there. B ut we can't let all 
of the problems of life knock these stu- 
dents off the track. We're an advocate. 
We're representing them. These are not 
just another case of 'the dog ate my home- 
work.'" 

The student ambassadors help as well. 
Cindy Mora, 41, and a junior majoring in 
criminal justice at Metropolitan State, 
works with 30 to 40 students at a time, 
making sure they take academic improve- 
ment courses, e-mailing them, trying to 
keep them on track. "A lot of times you 
don't realize how much affects students' 
lives," she said. Mora had not been to 
school in some time when she came to 
CCD in 1999 and had to refresh herself on 
many things, so she knows that in counsel- 
ing students "you have to remember 
where you were coming from when you 
started." 

M aking sure that students keep current 
on financial aid deadlines is a task shared 
by the case managers and student ambas- 
sadors. A II agreed that if students can get 

Last year, the 
graduation rate for 
students in the first- 
generation program 
increased by 38 percent. 

money off their minds, they can concen- 
trate on their classes. Attending CCD 
costs a full-time student— one taking 12 
credit hours— $944.65 per semester in tu- 
ition and fees. Thisfall about two thirds of 
the students in the First Generation Stu- 
dent Success Program received financial 
aid, not including loans. 

The program tracks its students 
through a database refined by Chantee 
M ontoya, 26, who is working toward a 
CCD degree in computer programming. 
"The old system wasn't very user-friendly" 
when she took it over in A ugust 2002, 
M ontoya said. She has adapted it so that 
the students can be flagged if they need 
some kind of academic intervention, and 



tracked to see if they have sought tutoring 
or have filed financial aid applications. 
The system also documents the contacts 
that case managers and student ambas- 
sadors have made. 

Last year, the graduation rate for stu- 
dents in the first-generation program in- 
creased by 38 percent, said Valdez- 
Fergason. That contributed to an overall 
increase of 14 percent in degrees or certifi- 
cates awarded by the Community College 
of Denver, as well as a 45 percent increase 
in graduates of color. 

In 2002, 345 CCD students transferred 
to four-year institutions, almost half of 
whom were from underrepresented 
groups. The first-generation programs are 
just beginning to track their students to 
four-year institutions, so there is not yet 
any information about how well they are 
doing. 

The college's work with first-generation 
students has won national recognition. For 
example, the Policy Center on the First 
Year of College named CCD one of 13 
"institutions of excellence." This center, 
based at Brevard College in western 
North Carolina, seeks to encourage col- 
leges to redesign their first-year programs 
so that students have better experiences. 
"The beginning student experience at 
many campuses isn't given much thought," 
said the center's executive director, J ohn 
Gardner. When students are bored by 
their classes or not engaged, they quit. 
"From the public policy point of view, 
there's the issue of student attrition— the 
drop out and flunk out rates. That's costly 
to the state, the institutions, the families 
and the students." 

Gardner said that if he had to point to 
one reason for CCD's success, "it would 
be that people at that college are incredi- 
bly proud of their mission, and their mis- 
sion is remediation— developmental edu- 
cation. M ost A merican colleges are em- 
barrassed about that. They want to hide 
it." But CCD, he added, "is just extraordi- 
nary in this aspect— so respectful of their 
students and so proud of them." 

Valdez-Fergason is constantly pushing 
for improvements in the program— such 



as doing more to help students find what 
careers might be right for them. A nd she is 
still trying to "reform the academic cul- 
ture" by encouraging development of 
more of the linked-learning community 
courses. But she is concerned about what 
Colorado's large budget deficit, and the re- 
sulting cuts in higher education spending, 
might mean for the program. 

Despite growing enrollment, CCD re- 
ceived a 17 percent cut last year and an- 
other 14 percent this year, leaving the col- 
lege with a $32 million operating budget, 
$12 million of which comes from federal 
contracts and grants. To cope, the college 
increased class size and eliminated classes 
for which fewer than 14 students enrolled. 
Some vacancies in student services went 
unfilled until this year. "All students and 
all programs felt the impact of fewer staff 
and more students," said CCD president 
Christine J ohnson, but the college has con- 
tinued to provide financial support for the 
first-generation student initiatives. 

Johnson wants to strengthen what ex- 
isted when she took over as CCD presi- 
dent in 2000. A first-generation college 
student herself, J ohnson is a former E ng- 
lish and Spanish teacher and high school 
principal in the D enver schools. She hopes 
to see more of that system's graduates go 
on to college. Fifty-six percent of Denver 
high school graduates need remedial 
work, she said, so CCD, working with the 
school board and superintendent, is giving 
students a basic assessment test as juniors. 
This allows time for students to improve 
their E nglish and math in the senior year. 
"They ought to be remediated in high 
school so that when they graduate they are 
ready," she added. 

J ohnson said that she is aggressively 
raising money to support the first-genera- 
tion programs. "The worst thing we could 
do is fill the students with hope and then 
say we don't have quite enough money for 
you." ♦ 



Kay M ills, a former editorial writer for the 
Los A ngeles Times, has written four 
books, including one on the Federal H ead 
Start program. 
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Ambitious Agenda 

Michael Crow has brought an entrepreneurial spirit to Arizona State University 



By Kathy Witkowsky 
Tempe, Arizona 

L ast October, on the sort of 
pleasant evening that helps explain 
the Phoenix area's phenomenal 
growth, A rizona State U niversity Presi- 
dent M ichael Crow led a procession of uni- 
versity boosters carrying flickering candles 
and high hopes up "A Mountain," on the 
edge of campus. The event was part of 
homecoming weekend, and when the 
crowd amassed in front of the oversized 
stone and concrete A for which the moun- 
tain is named, Crow obligingly talked a lit- 
tle trash about the U niversity of California, 
Berkeley, whose football team the A SU 
Sun Devils were to face (and ultimately 
suffer a crushing loss to) the next day. 

Crow spent many a Friday night play- 
ing nose tackle for his high school team in 
Gurnee, Illinois, so he is no stranger to 
football. But it was strategy board games 
that consumed the rest of his weekends, 
games he found so engaging that he and 
his opponent often played straight through 
until Monday morning, without bothering 
to sleep. 

Now the 48-year-old Crow has brought 
that same intensity and drive to A SU , 
where, as president for the past year and a 
half, he has focused his formidable strate- 
gic skills on creating what he calls "A N ew 
American U niversity"— a research institu- 
tion not separate and distinct from its com- 
munity, on the traditional European 
model, but one that is firmly embedded in 
it: not only physically, but socially, cultur- 
ally and economically. 

So, as he gazed out upon A SU 's main 
Tempe campus and the carpet of lights that 
spread into the Valley of the Sun beyond, 
Crow was thinking about a lot more than 
the upcoming contest at Sun Devil Sta- 
dium. H e was thinking about his own bold 
game plan. 

"I don't look just at the campus— that's 




Jake Flake, speaker of the Arizona 
House of Representatives, is a strong 
supporter of ASU President Crow. 



too narrow," said Crow, as he took in the 
enormity of the sprawl from his vantage 
point on A Mountain. "I look at the whole 
valley and think about how we can impact 
everything." 

To Crow, the fact that metro Phoenix is 
growing at the fantastic rate of 100,000 or 
more new residents each year and is pro- 
jected to be home to some 8 million people 
within 30 years isn't a daunting liability. It is 
a compelling asset. So, too, is the fact that 
A SU itself didn't become a full-fledged 
university until 1958. 

"It's a brand new city with a brand new 
university on a huge scale," said C row, who 
came to A SU from Columbia U niversity, 
where he was executive vice provost. That 
might seem like a poor trade, but not to 
Crow. It's true that Columbia, Harvard and 
a dozen other prestigious institutions have 
become the model, the "gold standard" by 
which other A merican research universi- 
ties measure themselves, he said. But, he 
added, "They are insufficient to alter the 
trajectory of the world." A nd that is ex- 
actly what M ichael Crow wants to do, be- 
ginning with Phoenix. 

The economy. The environment. H ous- 
ing. H ealth care. Technology. Education at 
all levels. You name it, and Crow intends 
to have ASU involved. "The university isa 
critical catalytic force for the evolution of a 
successfully evolving creative city," Crow 
said. "If you build a university discon- 
nected from the community, both will fail 
to achieve greatness." 

A nd Crow doesn't want to settle for 
anything less. 

H is ambitious approach starts by em- 
bracing the massive influx of population 
flooding the area, building programs at 
three satellite campuses— including a new 
downtown Phoenix campus— to increase 
total enrollment from 57,500 to about 
95,000 by 2020. 

Simultaneously, he plans to improve the 
school's lackluster academic reputation by 
strengthening and creating selective high- 
quality programs, such as its honors col- 
lege, within the larger university setting. 
H e also intends to more than double an- 
nual research expenditures, from $150 mil- 
lion to between $300 and $400 million, gen- 
erating more overhead dollars for the uni- 
versity as a whole while targeting issues 
that affect the region, such as health care 
and environmental sustainability. Much of 
that research will take place at Crow's 
brainchild, the A rizona B iodesign I n- 
stitute, a $500 million interdisciplinary en- 
terprise focused on the life sciences, which 
is already under construction and which 
Crow believes has the potential to spawn a 
whole new industry in A rizona. 

In short, Crow declared, ASU "is not 
going to be a place. It's going to be a 
force." A nd if A SU hasn't yet earned that 
moniker, M ichael Crow certainly has. 

A Imost invariably, Crow is described by 
those who work with him in terms associ- 
ated with awesome natural phenomena. 
H urricane Crow. E nergy in human form. 
A whirlwind. It is not just his energy and 



the furious pace at which he works that im- 
presses people; it is also his keen intellect, 
and his commitment to building an entre- 
preneurial university that truly serves its 
community. 

"H e's what we need more of in higher 
education," said David Longanecker, exec- 
utive director of the Western Interstate 
C ommission for H igher E ducation. L onga- 
necker met Crow in the summer of 2002, 
shortly after Crow had taken office. "I was 
expecting an uppity guy from New York 
who didn't know much," said Longa- 
necker. Instead, he said, he was bowled 
over by Crow's charisma, vision and strate- 
gicthinking. 

"I think he will reshape ASU into this 
new image of a great A merican urban uni- 
versity," Longanecker predicted. What's 
more, he said, "I think there's a very good 
chance that it will be a new model— a 
model that others will follow." 

Crow may have spent 11 years at 
Columbia, but he is as multi-faceted and 
anti-elitist as the university he seeks to cre- 
ate. H is mother died when he was nine, 
and he and his four siblings were raised by 
their father, who was a crewman on Navy 
airplanes, and by an assortment of rela- 
tives. They moved constantly, all across the 
country, and Crow attended some 17 
schools before he graduated from high 
school and enrolled at Iowa State U ni- 
versity. There, he majored in political sci- 
ence and environmental studies but dab- 
bled in science and engineering and let- 
tered in track and field. 

Crow went on to earn his Ph.D . in pub- 
lic administration with an emphasis on sci- 
ence and technology policy from Syracuse 
U niversity, but unlike many academics, he 
is an unapologetic consumer of popular 
culture, including television. He is also an 
avid outdoorsman, who has led backpack 
tripsin Montana, has done some orienteer- 
ing in the mountains of New York state, 
and still tries to mountain bike at least 
once a week. This past fall, he hiked the 



G rand Canyon rim to rim. 

Crow believes that schools like A SU 
have a moral imperative to improve the 
world. A SU is "a knowledge factory," but 
producing knowledge for its own sake isn't 
good enough, said Crow, adding that he 
once directed a project whose title, roughly 
translated, was, "Why Does Science Al- 
ways Screw Poor People?" 

H e encourages his administration and 
faculty to work together across disciplines 
to transform both themselves and their 
communities. "We better get to work be- 
cause our job is to attack these problems. 
Not just study them— attack them," Crow 
told a roomful of faculty at the kickoff 
workshop for A SU 's new Stardust Center 
for A ffordable H omes and the Family. 
This is one of half a dozen interdisciplinary 

The Phoenix area 
is growing at the 
fantastic rate of 
100,000 or more new 
residents each year. 

centers founded on Crow's watch that are 
largely focused on addressing regional 
needs. 

Crow's innovative yet practical ap- 
proach to his job is one of the reasons why 
the A rizona Board of Regents is so de- 
lighted with him. 

"M ichael Crow has brought an entre- 
preneurial spirit to A rizona State U ni- 
versity, and at the same time he has ener- 
gized the entire Phoenix community 
around ASU and its future," said Chris 
H erstam, president of the A rizona Board 
of Regents. "H is energy, his intelligence 
and his ability to articulate a vision for 
A SU and the state of A rizona has been re- 
markable." 

C row took over as A SU president in 
July 2002. He replaced the much-beloved 




Arizona State President Michael Crow expects the $500 million Biodesign 
Institute, rising behind him, to generate new research in the life sciences. 
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Rick Weddle, president of the Greater Phoenix Economic 
Council, thinks Arizona State University and the Phoenix 
area are “ evolving in lockstep. ” 



from preceding page 

and highly respected Lattie Coor, who re- 
tired after what is widely acknowledged to 
be a successful 12-year tenure at A SU . 
Still, said regents president H erstam, "We 
were facing enormous obstacles." 

The three state universities— A SU , the 
U niversity of A rizona and Northern A ri- 
zona U niversity— were at capacity-strain- 
ing enrollments and were facing state bud- 
get cuts and private competition. Talented 
faculty members were leaving, and infra- 
structure was crumbling. "B usiness as 
usual would not suffice/' H erstam said. 

Crow had not been included on the 
original list of presidential candidates, but 
his name cropped up because he had 
worked as a consultant for A SU 's research 
planning during the previous decade. The 
regents were impressed both with his 
record at Columbia, where he had turned 
the science and technology departments 
into money-makers, and by his innovative 
ideas for A SU 's future. H e quickly became 
the regents' top choice, even when they 
had to pony up $468,000 for his annual 
compensation package— a big jump from 
the $320,000 that Lattie Coor had earned. 

"You get what you pay for," said 
H erstam, adding that the regents gave 
Crow a "glowing" review in his first-year 

“Michael Crow 
has energized the 
entire Phoenix 
community around 
ASU and its future. ” 

— Chris Herstam, president of 
the Arizona Board of 
Regents 

performance evaluation last September. 

By all accounts, Coor had set the uni- 
versity on the right road. But Coor was an 
incrementalist, whereas "M ike skipped 
second, third and fourth gear and put the 
pedal to the metal," said Rob Melnick, 
A SU 's associate vice president for eco- 
nomic affairs, who has worked closely with 
Crow in quantifying the university's poten- 
tial economic value to the state and the re- 
gion. 

R ight off the bat, C row took advantage 
of the regents' desire to end their cookie- 
cutter approach to the state's three public 
universities. A SU , he said, would welcome 
growth, leaving selectivity to its historic ri- 
val, the U niversity of A rizona, which is 
preparing to cap enrollment, and allowing 
Northern A rizona U niversity to focus on 
undergraduate education. 

B ut to grow, A SU needed money. 

Crow didn't waste any time finding 
some. First, he helped convince the regents 
to approve a sorely needed 39 percent tu- 
ition hike, bringing annual in-state under- 
graduate tuition to $3,500. (Despite the in- 
crease, ASU is still less expensive than two 
thirds of state institutions; the impact of 
the increase has been partially offset by a 
14 percent set-aside for financial aid.) 
Then, last spring, Crow shocked longtime 
education watchers when he pried $440 
million for research infrastructure out of 



the conservative, cash-strapped legislature; 
$185 million of that is earmarked for A SU , 
the rest for U of A and N A U . 

C row's quest for dollars has not stopped 
there. He has secured $120 million in pri- 
vate donations— including two record-set- 
ting $50 million gifts. A nd he has set in mo- 
tion more than $300 million worth of con- 
struction projects that will add a million 
square feet of research space to the univer- 
sity. 

The idea is to make A SU less depen- 
dent on state funding by allowing it to gen- 
erate more of its own revenue— to move it 
from a state "agency" to a state "enter- 
prise." But all along, Crow has insisted that 
money was simply a way to improve the 
entire university and by extension, the 
Phoenix community. 

H e has put to rest early concerns that 
he was too focused on science and technol- 
ogy, with such diverse interdisciplinary pro- 
jects as the Stardust Center for A ffordable 
Homes and the Family; the Center for the 
Study of Religion and Conflict; the Center 
for Law, Science and Society; and the 
Center for the Study of Rapidly U r- 
banizing Regions. By steering a $10 million 
gift to the creative writing program last fall, 
Crow showed his willingness to support ed- 
ucational excellence in all forms, even 
those that generate more ideas than rev- 
enue. 

He also has become personally in- 
volved in the faculty tenure process, which 
has been tightened; given raises to the top 
ten percent of faculty in an attempt to re- 
tain them; offered early retirement to long- 
time faculty in order to free up funds and 
spots to hire new talent; and hired several 
highly regarded administrators. One of 
these is former SmithK line Beecham exec- 
utive George Poste, an internationally 
renowned scientist who is directing the 
Biodesign Institute. 

Perhaps most importantly, Crow has 
created a buzz and an excitement about 
A SU that reaches far beyond the campus, 
into corporate boardrooms and the halls of 
the state capitol. 

"When I see what M ichael wants to do 
for this state, I just get goosebumps," 
gushed Phoenix home builder and philan- 
thropist Ira Fulton. Fulton has long been a 
generous supporter of education, but al- 
though he had studied at A SU , he had 
never given a penny to the place until 
Crow was hired. "I can read people, and 
M ichael Crow is a really unusual, talented 
person," said Fulton. "I instantly liked him 
because he's a do-it-now guy. No non- 
sense." 

So when Crow asked for Fulton's help 
implementing his vision, Fulton didn't hesi- 
tate: I n J une, he gave $50 million to endow 
the Ira A. Fulton School of Engineering, 
and shortly afterward gave another $5 mil- 
lion to endow a chair in the College of 
Education. 

"That's just a starter. He'll be hearing 
more from me down the road," said Ful- 
ton, who has pledged to use his influence 
to raise another couple hundred million 
from the business community. 

Crow is no stranger there. Shortly after 
arriving in Phoenix, he joined the executive 
council of the Greater Phoenix Economic 
Council, and "from the first executive 



council meeting he at- 
tended, we have been 
forever changed," 
said Council CEO 
and President R ick 
Weddle. "Our dis- 
course around signifi- 
cant matters was im- 
mediately elevated." 

W hat M ichael 
Crow is doing at A SU 
"is not only signifi- 
cant. It's embedded. 

It's symbiotic," said 
Weddle. "We see the 
university and the re- 
gional economy 
changing, shifting and 
evolving in lockstep. 

Our goals, our vision, 
are fundamentally 
aligned." 

A nd there may be 
no better spokesman for those goals than 
M ichael C row. H e is not a great orator, and 
he can sometimes appear defensive, arro- 
gant and humorless in front of a crowd. 
But one-on-one or in small groups, he is 
said to be extraordinarily personable and 
inspiring. 

Nowhere was that more apparent than 
at the state capitol last spring. M ost long- 
time education observers were stunned 
when Crow defied naysaying skeptics and 
persuaded the Republican-controlled 
A rizona legislature, which faced a deficit in 
excess of a billion dollars, to invest $440 
million in research infrastructure at the 
three state universities. H is pitch was sim- 
ple: G ive the universities the means to be- 
come less dependent on the state, and in 
turn they will generate money not only for 
themselves but for the entire metro area. 

"Frankly, I bought it. I bought his phi- 
losophy," said J ake Flake, A rizona's con- 
servative Republican Speaker of the 
House. A lifelong rancher, Flake puts 
Crow's ideas into agricultural terms to ex- 
plain why he fought a hard-won battle for 
the bill: "You can't get a corn crop without 
planting corn. A nd you can't get a calf crop 
without putting bulls on your cows. A nd 
that takes money." 

H istorically, A rizona's universities have 
submitted budgets that included requests 
for a vast array of needs and programs. B ut 
Crow abandoned that approach and in- 
stead came up with a proposal that, be- 
yond existing operating funds and enroll- 
ment growth, focused exclusively on 
money for research infrastructure. 

"It was brilliant," said U niversity of 
A rizona President Pete Likins. So brilliant 
that, immediately upon seeing the A SU 
proposal, Likins dumped his own more tra- 
ditional budget in favor of Crow's ap- 
proach. Recalled Likins: "I said, 'Damn! 
H e's right! We should not blur our message 
by asking for a lot of things.'” 

Still, the oddsdidn't look good. 

A headline in the weekly Phoenix New 
Times dubbed it " M ission Impossible," and 
virtually everyone Crow spoke with 
agreed. 

"I was told we had no chance of suc- 
cess," the president said. 

U ndaunted, Crow organized a full- 
court press on behalf of his research infra- 



structure bill. He became a common sight 
at the capitol, lobbying alongside U of A 
president Peter Likins and NAU president 
J ohn H aeger. A SU also hired lobbyist and 
former Republican congressman Matt 
Salmon, a highly respected member of his 
party and a former state legislator who had 
recently lost a narrow gubernatorial elec- 
tion. The university enlisted the support of 
business, labor and trade groups, which 
stood to gain substantially from the con- 
struction boom the bill would finance. 

Meanwhile, Crow unleashed a barrage 
of paperwork. Every lawmaker received a 
copy of his "New American University" 
white paper, which details his vision for 
A SU , and a copy of "I nvesting in A ri- 
zona's Future," a half-inch-thick report in 
which Crow makes his case for investment 
in science and technology. He also wrote 
letters to each and every lawmaker, even 
those who had gone on record against the 
bill. 

Throughout, Crow eschewed a social- 
equity argument for university funding in 
favor of one emphasizing the potential fi- 
nancial payback. Crow and his team pre- 
dicted an 11-to-l return on the state's in- 
vestment, through research and develop- 
ment it would spawn. The economic-en- 
gine argument was not a completely new 

Crow has secured $120 
million in private 
donations — including 
two record- setting $50 
million gifts. 

tack, said Likins. But this time around, it 
got through in a way that it had not in the 
past. 

"President C row was the first I 've ever 
heard say, 'I want more money now so I 
can be less dependent on you later,'" 
House Speaker Flake said. He also was 
the first university president to visit F lake's 
hometown of Snowflake, where, in a show 
of gratitude after the bill passed, he 
"bragged up the hometown boy" to the 
students at the local high school, said 
Flake, who still beams when he talks 

continued on page 10 
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“ Athletes have a full day,” says Vince Dooley, 
University of Georgia Athletic Director. “There are 
demands on them that other people don’t understand. 



GEORGIA 

from page 1 

big-time football has come to dominate so 
much of college life in A merica. B ut there 
are no apologies offered for that on this 
campus. Because if the university cele- 
brates its athletes lavishly, it also spares no 
expense in giving them the best academic 
support that money can buy. 

“Quite frankly, in most 
of these programs, the 
objective is not 
graduation, ifs keeping 
them eligible so they 
can compete. ” 

— Former University 
of Michigan President 
James J. Duderstadt 

A nd, according to the latest tally from 
the U .S. Department of Education, it's 
paying off. 

For most of the season, the Georgia 
Bulldogs had the best graduation rate— 67 
percent— of any team in the Associated 
Press top-ten poll of Division 1 football. 
Although graduation rates tend to fluctu- 
ate from year to year, that was 13 percent- 
age points higher than the national average 
of 54 percent, and put the Bulldogs well 
ahead of such football powerhouses as 
Texas, with a 19 percent graduation rate, 
the U niversity of Southern California (45 
percent), and M ichigan (50 percent). With 
a ranking by U .S. N ews and World Report 
as one of the nation's top-20 public univer- 
sities, Georgia prides itself on being an in- 
stitution that increasingly excels in both 
academics and athletics. 

1 1 offers some evidence that the N C A A 
is justified in claiming that athletes are per- 
forming better academically as a result of 
reforms instituted over the past two 
decades. But while the improvements in 
2003 for collegiate sports as a whole are 
promising, yielding the highest graduation 




Rhonda Kilpatrick directs a tutoring 
and counseling program for University 
of Georgia football players. 



rates since statistics were first kept in 1984, 
the picture is complicated by the numbers 
attached to the big-money sports, football 
and basketball. 

When scholarship athletes in all sports 
are included, 62 percent of those who en- 
tered col leges and universities six years ago 
graduated last year— three percentage 
points higher than the student body as a 
whole. But when the big-revenue sports 
are broken out, the numbers fall notice- 
ably. A mong all football players, 54 per- 
cent graduated, but the rate for African 
A merican football players was 49 percent. 
The overall rate for Division 1 male bas- 
ketball players was 44 percent, but for 
A frican A merican males it was just 41 per- 
cent. 

M oreover, there are statistics showing 
that 57 universities in Division 1 have not 
graduated a single black male basketball 
player in the past ten years. 

Critics, meanwhile, question whether 
comparing athletes' graduation rates with 
the rest of the student body is even valid, 
because of the special attention and lack of 
financial worries that scholarship athletes 
enjoy. They also contend that looking at 
graduation rates across the spectrum of 
college sports is misleading— academic 
success is not much of an issue, for exam- 
ple, for swimmers and tennis players. The 
focus, critics contend, should be on the top 
20 schools competing for a spot in foot- 
ball's Bowl Championship Series, or in the 
"Sweet Sixteen" of basketball's NCAA 
playoffs. 

The issue of graduation rates is heating 
up again because of actions being taken by 
the NCAA. H aving already imposed 
tougher requirements for academic 
progress by athletes who entered college 
last fall, the NCAA is expected this spring 
to approve a major change in how gradua- 
tion rates are calculated, a change that is 
expected to sharply increase graduation 
rates for schools which in the past lost play- 
ers to the professional leagues or because 
of coaching changes. 

The experience here at the U niversity 
of G eorgia demonstrates that athletics and 
academics can coexist to the benefit of 
both. Whether the subject is blocking or 
book learning, Georgia doesn't settle for 
second class. A mong southeastern univer- 
sities, for example, it routinely holds first or 
second place in the number of academic 
all-A mericansand postgraduate scholars in 
football. 

But it hasn't always been a pretty pic- 
ture. Nearly two decades ago, an English 
professor named J an Kemp was fired for 
challenging the university's preferential 
treatment of athletes. She sued the univer- 
sity, won a settlement in excess of a million 
dollars, and was reinstated. B ut the wreck- 
age from the Kemp lawsuit later led the 
university's president to resign, and promp- 
ted Dooley, the only major figure left rela- 
tively unscathed, to place greater emphasis 
on the academic side of athletes' lives. 

Today, on a campus that is smothered 
by monuments to sports icons and the mar- 
keting of red and black memorabilia, the 
focus on academic support for athletes is 
impressive. 

It starts with an imposing new $7 mil- 
lion athletic academic center named for 



Rankin M . Smith Sr., a 
long-time UGA booster 
and former owner of the 
A tlanta Falcons profes- 
sional football team, 
whose family's $3.5 mil- 
lion donation jump- 
started a fundraising drive 
for the facility. 

With outside walls of 
pre-cast stone, insidewalls 
paneled in dark wood, 
and furnished with plush 
leather chairs and sofas, 
the Smith Center feels 
more like a top-dollar law 
firm than a hangout for 
jocks. Its 31,000 square 
feet of space includes a 
230-seat study hall, 20 tu- 
toring rooms, 60 com- 
puter stations, a student 
lounge, an awards ban- 
quet hall, a writing lab and 
a high-tech classroom seating 55. 

The hardware turns your head, but it's 
the software that counts: an annual budget 
of $800,000, ten full-time staffers headed 
by an associate athletic director and includ- 
ing three counselors for the football team, 
and more than 80 tutors comprised mainly 
of graduate students and volunteers from 
the community. "The tutors are available 
to all athletes, not just the struggling ones," 
said Rhonda Kilpatrick, director of foot- 
ball academic counseling. Even high 
achievers make use of tutors, she added. 

This kind of commitment, while up- 
scale, is not unusual. The U niversity of 
M ichigan is spending $15 million on a new 
academic support facility— a sum that for- 
mer Michigan president J ames J . Duder- 
stadt calls "ludicrous." Texas A & M is 
spending $8 million on a similar facility 
and doubling from six to 12 the number of 
part-time counselors. Oregon State is in- 
creasing its full-time academic support 
staff from four to five, and the U niversity 
of O regon has increased its staff by two. 

R i chard Lapchick, director of the 
Institute of Diversity and Ethics in Sport 
at the U niversity of Central Florida, says 
such expenditures are warranted "because 
it's symbolically important to be doing 
those things. 1 1 sends a message to the stu- 
dent athletes... that this is a priority; 
they're not just building football facilities. 
They're building these centers to help you 
become intelligent students— not just stu- 
dent-athletes." 

FI ere at Georgia, according to Asso- 
ciate A thletic D irector G lada FI orvat, the 
substance quickly overtakes the symbol- 
ism. The process of mentoring athletes be- 
gins on their first official recruiting visit to 
Athens, where they meet with counselors 
and a university professor even before 
they sign a letter of intent. 

"Once we sign them," said FI orvat, "I 
take over with the red tape and bureau- 
cracy associated with a major university. 
We support them with administrative help 
through orientation. I talk with parents for 
months before they actually come, so we 
can establish rapport." A t orientation, said 
FI orvat, students are turned over to acade- 
mic counselors and "go through every- 
thing other students go through— they just 



have background support." 

Like all students, athletes who are least 
qualified academically (admitted with less 
than a 430 verbal SAT score or less than a 
400 math SAT score) must take placement 
tests in reading, English or math, and if 
they don't score high enough, must take 
remedial courses in the subject areas 
where they do not place. They have three 
chances over three semesters to make at 
least a C in the course and then make an 
acceptable score on the placement test. If 
they fail three times, state education policy 
requires that they be dismissed for three 
years. The remediation courses count to- 
ward full-time student status, but not to- 
ward degree credit, a factor that seems 
likely to become critical as the NCAA es- 
tablishes tougher rules for athletes— re- 
quiring that they make steady progress to- 
ward a degree or face unspecified sanc- 
tions. 

UGA doesn't provide a breakdown on 
how many athletes require remediation, 
but horticulture professor G ary Couvillon, 
who recently stepped down after ten years 
as faculty athletic representative, offered 
an example. I n the 2002-03 academic year, 

There are statistics 
showing that 57 
universities in Division 
1 have not graduated a 
single black male 
basketball player in the 
past ten years. 

352 incoming UGA students required re- 
mediation, of whom 51, or about 15 per- 
cent, were athletes. "The fact that ten per- 
cent of all students accepted here had to 
be remediated mostly says something 
about our high schools," observed 
Couvillon. 

The academic support unit, meanwhile, 
is constantly monitoring the progress of 
the athletes. Incoming football freshmen, 
for example, are assigned to a counselor 
and placed in a mentoring program. 

"We're informed on their academic 
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Last year and this, the major 
burden of reductions in state 
higher education budgets has 
been borne by students and 
families in the form of reduced 
college opportunity, steep tuition 
increases and higher levels of 
student debt. In this supplement 
of National CrossTalk, there is 
an appeal to governors and 
legislators to protect college 
access and affordability during 
the budget crises that plague 
almost every state, along with 
profiles of students across the 
country who are struggling to 
complete their educations in the 
face of rapidly rising costs and 
dwindling course offerings. 



In fall 2003, it is estimated that at least 250,000 
prospective students were shut out of higher 
education due to rising tuition or cutbacks in 
admissions and course offerings. Mid-year 

restrictions on enrollment and 
transfer in some states could 
increase this number. In addition, 
many more students are 
accumulating substantially larger 
debt as a way to pay for the 
unpredictable and steep hikes in 
tuition. 

In 2003, many states reduced funding for 
higher education disproportionately to 
overall state funding cuts. Few would 
argue that higher education can or 
should be exempted from 
reductions required by state 
financial problems, but 
disproportionately large cuts in 
state higher education appropriations were the 
principal cause of the steep tuition increases and the 
rolling back of higher education opportunity. 
Reducing college opportunity is a short-term 
reaction that is counter to the nation’s long-term 
need for greater numbers of highly educated 
citizens. 

In 2004, governors and legislators should recognize 
the long-term educational needs of the country and 
its citizens. They should give the highest priority to 
student opportunities to enroll in college and to 
complete college programs, including transfer from 
two-year to baccalaureate-granting public 
institutions. In 2003, states (directly or indirectly) 
and public colleges and universities replaced most 
lost state revenues by increasing tuition. The 
consequence was that the major burden of 
reductions in state higher education budgets was 
borne by students and families in the forms of 
reduced college opportunity, steep tuition increases, 
and increased debt. The highest priority for state 
budgets in 2004 should be to protect college access 
and affordability for students and families. 

Governors and legislators should deliberately and 
explicitly seek feasible alternatives to what has 
become an almost automatic shifting of state 
revenue shortfalls to students and families. 

Ultimately, the long-term solution to financing higher 
education requires shared understandings among 
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taxpayers and their elected representatives in local, 
state, and federal governments, students and 
families, and colleges and universities. In 2004, 
however, governors and legislators are on the front 
line. While they must plan for long-term solutions, 
they must devise short-term strategies that prevent 
the further erosion of college opportunity. 

Short-Term Recommendations (Emergency 
Measures) for Governors and Legislators 

If the state must cut higher education funding in 
2004... 

■ Do not cut higher education disproportionately to 
overall state funding cuts, as was the case in many 
states in fiscal year 2003. 

■ Do not make cuts in state appropriations to those 
colleges and universities that serve primarily 
students from low- to middle-income families. 

■ Temporarily freeze tuition at community colleges 
and public four-year colleges that serve 
predominantly low- to middle-income college 
students. 

■ Increase or at least maintain funding for need- 
based state financial aid programs, even if it means 
reallocating resources from colleges and 
universities. 

■ Increase tuition moderately at public research 
universities to the extent that the state can make a 
commensurate increase in need-based financial aid. 

If the state can increase funding for higher education 
in 2004. . . 

■ Invest new state resources in institutions 
accommodating enrollment growth. 

■ Give funding for enrollment growth a higher 
priority than funding for inflation adjustments. 

■ Hold tuition increases to the rate of growth in 
family income in each state. 

■ Invest new resources in state need-based 
financial aid programs, even if this requires 
reallocation of state resources that support higher 
education. 





To prepare for the nation’s long-term needs, each state 
should. . . 

■ Begin a process to achieve major productivity 
increases in higher education — that is, maintain or 
decrease the costs of delivering high-quality 
education. 

■ Assure transfer opportunity to four-year colleges 
for all qualified community college students. 

■ Initiate a process to specify and implement long- 
term higher education goals that would increase 
college access and completion. 

Principles to Guide Short-Term (Emergency) 
Decision-Making 

Capacity: Provide a space for every eligible student to 
enroll in higher education. 

Safety Net: Protect the higher education “safety 
net” — that is, low tuition at open access institutions 
and state need-based financial aid. 

Transfer: Assure the transfer of qualified students 
from two- to four-year public colleges and 
universities. 

Emergency Priorities: Establish policies to deal with 
the short-term emergency (the erosion of access and 
affordability for low- and middle-income families). 

Differentiation: Consider differential policies (by 
sector/institution/region) to preserve access and 
affordability. In other words, do not treat all 
colleges/universities the same. 

Unintended Consequences: Avoid short-term 
solutions that create structural dependencies that are 
not in the state’s interest — for example, recruiting 
high percentages of out-of-state students for 
increases in revenue. 

Statewide Policy: Establish and support statewide 
financial aid policy. The state cannot effectively 
delegate to colleges and universities its ultimate 
responsibility for adequate and equitable student 
financial assistance. 

Interdependent Policies: Assure all state finance 
policies for 2004 — those related to state higher 
education appropriations, tuition, and state financial 
aid — are consistent with these principles and 
priorities. 



Conclusion 

Ultimately, state leaders must invest significant time 
and attention to plan for the future of higher education 
opportunity. No other entity — not the colleges and 
universities, not the students and the families — can 
effectively address these issues without the sustained 
attention of governors and legislators. While the 
federal government has a critical role in supporting 
higher education opportunity, the states have the 
principal responsibility and cannot expect a federal 
“bailout.” The strategies and principles recommended 
here are initial steps needed to stop the hemorrhaging 
of college access and affordability in 2004. In the long- 
term, new policies are needed to respond to the 
rapidly evolving global and technological marketplace. 
New policies can raise the educational attainment 
levels of the states and the nation by assuring college 
opportunity for all Americans who are qualified and 
motivated. 

The need for governors and legislators to articulate 
new policies for higher education is an urgent one. 

This urgency is dictated by two factors. 

■ First, state budgetary structures put higher 
education at a disadvantage as it competes for state 
support against other equally important public 
services. The current state economic difficulties differ 
from those of the past: Over the past twenty years, 
state support for higher education has increased. It 
has done so, however, through the “boom and bust” 
cycles that saw disproportionate cuts during fiscally 
difficult times and generous increases during 
prosperous times. The disproportionate cuts of 2003 
follow this pattern, but a “boom” in 2004 — or even the 
next decade — is unlikely to see the generous increases 
of past cycles. Few believe that state financial 
resources available in the late 1 990s will return soon. 

■ Second, current financial difficulties facing the 
states will likely dominate their agendas for the next 
few years. Over the long-term, the state and the nation 
face far greater challenges in the era of intensifying 
international economic competitiveness: the challenge 
of assuring educational opportunity for the nation’s 
growing and diverse high school graduating classes; 
and, increasing the number of college-educated 
workers to replace retiring baby boomers. The “No 
Child Left Behind” principle must be expanded to “No 
Child or Adult Left Behind.” All Americans must share 
the task to realize this vision. But only governors and 
legislators have the authority and primary 
responsibility for making this vision a reality. 



On October 26 and 27, 2003, the National 
Center for Public Policy and Higher Education 
assembled a small group of policy experts to 
address the condition of higher education as 
states approach the 2004 legislative sessions. 
The co-conveners were David Breneman, Dean 
of the Curry School of Education of the 
University of Virginia, who chaired the session, 
and Patrick Callan, President of the National 
Center. Participants were asked to identify the 
most critical issues facing the states in 2004 
and recommend priorities and strategies. 



The statement developed at the October 
meeting was revised after consultation with a 
national meeting of state legislators and review 
by the National Center’s Board of Directors. 

The participants in the October meeting have 
continued to guide the development of the 
statement. However, “Responding to the Crisis 
in College Opportunity” is the responsibility of 
the National Center. 

Participants in the meeting were: 
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Heli Acevedo 

University of Illinois-Chicago 

HELI ACEVEDO, a 21 -year-old junior 
at the University of Illinois’ Chicago 
campus, practically lives on campus 
from morning until night. A junior 
majoring in graphic design, he is 
either in class, sitting behind a desk 
at the Latino Cultural Center, where 
he has a part-time job, or working on 
a project in the computer lab. “The 
lab closes at 9 pm,” he said, “so I 
have to get everything done by then.” 

Acevedo entered UIC immediately after graduating from high school 
in 2000 and has been taking a full course load every semester since 
then. He is the eldest of six children. Neither of his parents attended 
college. The dropout rate at his high school was high, and not all of his 
teachers expected much of Acevedo. Sometimes, he didn’t expect that 
much of himself. “I didn’t think I was a college prospect,” he said. 

Thus far, Acevedo has been able to afford college through a 
combination of grants, scholarships and part-time work. Due to his 
family’s size and income, the university determined that the family could 
not be expected to help pay tuition. “Mostly I’m doing it on my own,” he 
said about tuition payments and other expenses. 

He works on campus in order to help cover his costs — a more 
flexible setup that allows him to do some studying and negotiate his 
hours more easily. The internship at the cultural center — roughly 20 to 
30 hours a week— helps to cover the added cost of supplies. Acevedo’s 
current work-study job pays a little more than $6 per hour. In the past, 
he has worked at a furniture store and at a flea market. 

To keep his expenses as low as possible, Acevedo lives at home in a 
southwest Chicago neighborhood called Back of the Yards, which draws 
its name from the long-gone Chicago stockyards. His family is extremely 
supportive about his schooling, Acevedo said, and he is grateful for the 
stability and encouragement he has received at home. 

“Things are tight, but in the end they always seem to work out fine,” 
he said. “Sometimes I have to wait a week or two to buy things. My job’s 
not that hard, even though the pay’s not that great.” He doesn’t own a 




car, a cell phone, an MP3 player or a laptop computer. “Thirty dollars a 
month for a cell phone goes a long way for other things,” he said. 

Thus far, Acevedo, has avoided taking out student loans, including a 
summer semester when he paid for his courses out of pocket. “I just 
saved up the money and did it that way,” he said. But he has come close 
to taking out loans and thinks he will have to, sooner or later, especially 
since he has changed his major and is struggling to get the classes he 
needs. 

As he progresses into his upper-level course 
requirements, Acevedo says that lack of faculty and 
limited course offerings are a problem. “There just 
aren’t enough teachers,” he said. “You have to wait a 
semester to take a course. Sometimes you have to 
wait a whole year.” He took Art History 1 1 0 last 
spring and wanted to take 1 1 1 this fall, but it was not 
offered. “They don’t teach both,” he said, citing 
fewer sections, reduced numbers of electives, and 
larger classes. “The number of courses has gone 
down in general,” he said. “It’s kind of like you’re 
wasting time.” 

Course availability also has forced students like Acevedo to pile on the 
work in some semesters. Last fall, he took five courses — “a big load” — so 
that he could get into a needed graphic design class in the spring. “If I 
didn’t take those classes, then there wouldn’t have been time to submit my 
portfolio for review, and it would have delayed me a whole year,” he said. 

Acevedo has learned to register for classes quickly. “If you don’t get 
in you’re going to have to wait,” he said. When a $363 hold showed up 
on his records this fall he went to the aid office immediately and got 
them to release it for a day so he could register for classes and pay a late 
fee. Still, Acevedo couldn’t get into Documentary Photography, one of 
his most desired classes, because of the delay. 

Acevedo said that asking for help is especially important when dealing 
with a university bureaucracy that can otherwise seem intimidating. 
“Financial Aid tells you what you have to do, but not how to do it,” he said. 
“I asked a lot of people for help.” Counselors from a Latino student 
support organization also helped him out his first year, but mostly he 
asked a lot of questions. “I pretty much figured it out on my own,” he said. 



Thus far, Acevedo 
has been able to 
afford college 
through a 
combination of 
grants, scholarships 
and part-time work. 



—Alexander Russo 



Marianna Melik-Bakhshyan 

Los Angeles City College 

MARIANNA MELIK-BAKHSHYAN pressed ahead with her education after 
emigrating from Armenia to the United States with her family two years 
ago — attending Hollywood High School and Los Angeles City College at 
the same time. But her ambition to transfer to the University of California 
at Los Angeles or the University of Southern California for a pre-law 
program has been stymied by the fallout from the state’s budget cuts. 

Melik-Bakhshyan had earned her high school diploma in Armenia, but 
when she moved to this country she was told it would be best, since she 
wanted to attend an American university, to get an American high school 
diploma. So during the day, she took English, U.S. history and other 
classes at Hollywood High while enrolled in math and English classes at 
night at the community college. “Sometimes I wondered how I made it,” 



said Melik-Bakhshyan, 19, but she 
received her diploma from Hollywood 
High last June. 

Melik-Bakhshyan had planned to 
complete her required courses and 
transfer to one of the four-year schools 
this fall. But several of the political 
science classes she needs have been 
cancelled, so it will be fall 2005 before 
she can go to either UCLA or USC. 

She will be able to get a required 
philosophy class during the winter 
session, which lasts five weeks in 
January and February. And she may be able to take one of the political 

continued next page 
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Los Angeles City 
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science classes that she needs at Los Angeles Valley College, which is 
farther from her home but still in the Los Angeles Community College 
District. But one of the other political science classes is not being offered 
this spring at Los Angeles City College. 

When California was drowning in red ink early last year, LACC suffered 
a $5 million mid-year budget cut. After months of wrangling, the 
Legislature passed and Governor Gray Davis, who has since been 
recalled, signed a budget that cut the state’s 1 08 community colleges by 
$250 million, or 9.4 percent. The net reduction was 
$86.8 million, because the budget also increased 
student fees at the community colleges from $1 1 per 
credit hour to $1 8, and because of anticipated 
growth in property tax revenues. 

LACC, which had a budget of $52.5 million in 
2001-02 and $49.65 million in 2002-03, received 
$51 .68 million for this school year, but a spokesman 
said its costs had gone up “astronomically.” Because 
of $3.7 million in cost increases — for pensions, 
health insurance, contracted pay increases, electricity 
and gas bills, among other things, the college cut 
half its athletic program, instituted a hiring freeze, 
eliminated some administrative positions, and 
reduced library and counseling hours. 

Class offerings were especially affected. Last 
spring, 1 ,518 class sections were offered, compared with 1 ,624 the 
previous spring, a decrease of 6.5 percent. Last fall, 1 ,553 class sections 
were offered, compared with 1 ,758 in fall 2002, or a 1 2.1 percent 
decrease. In November, the state’s former community colleges chancellor, 
Thomas J. Nussbaum, reported that course section offerings throughout 
the system were down 8.7 percent. Enrollment in the college system 
dropped 5.2 per cent in fall 2003 compared to fall 2002, or approximately 
90,700 students. 

“The cuts have postponed my transferring” and then going on to law 
school, Melik-Bakhshyan said. She said she has a 3.7 grade point average 
and so seemed confident that she could transfer once she has the 
necessary courses. 



She is not certain what area of law she wants to pursue, but said she is 
drawn to the subject because she felt it was important that “people know 
their rights and howto protect 
them.” Her parents left Armenia with 
Marianna and her three younger 
sisters, Melik-Bakhshyan said, 
because of the political and 
economic conditions there. Her 
father and mother were dentists in 
Armenia; now he works as a dental 
technician and she as a dental 
assistant. 

Melik-Bakhshyan receives 
financial aid that covers her tuition 
and is enrolled in the Extended 
Opportunity Program and Services 
at LACC. That provides a book 
voucher worth $250. She fears that the longer she has to wait to transfer, 
the more tuition is likely to go up at either UCLA or USC, adding that she 
might have to get a full-time job next semester. 

She has been working seven hours a week in LACC’s tutoring center, 
which has also been a victim of the budget cuts. People who use this 
English lab need help with essays or vocabulary or grammar. With a 
large concentration of immigrants at the community college, Melik- 
Bakhshyan estimated that English is a second language for about 45 
percent of the people who come to the center. But the center’s hours 
were severely curtailed last year because of the college’s hiring freeze 
and 44 percent cut in its English program, said department chair 
Alexandra Maeck. “We’re struggling” to keep the center alive but on a 
reduced basis, said Maeck. 

“Budget cuts really affect students,” said Melik-Bakhshyan. “Some 
drop out because they can’t afford the higher fees. Because of the cutting 
of sections, others are postponing their transfers.” Nonetheless, she said, 
she feels that “getting an education is very important for society so that 
there are people to lead and develop the country.” 

— Kay Mills 



"Getting an 
education is very 
important for 
society, so that there 
are people to lead 
and develop the 

country." 

- Marianna Melik- 
Bakhshyan 



Denise Brown 

Emerson College 

WHEN 26-YEAR-OLD DENISE BROWN 
completes her graduate work at 
Emerson College in May 2005, she 
expects to have amassed a daunting 
$56,000 in student loans. For Brown, 
the only child of a single mother, 
getting a college education always 
meant taking out loans and working. 
That is what enabled her to earn a 
bachelor’s degree from Bentley 
College, in Waltham, Massachusetts. And the pattern continues at 
Emerson College, in Boston, where Brown juggles her graduate studies 
in integrated marketing and communications with a full-time job at a 
public relations firm. Both Bentley and Emerson are private colleges. 

“It’s a big deal to put me through college,” said Brown, the first in her 




family to attend. “My mom did the paperwork, sat me down, and I knew 
going into Bentley that I’d come out owing $30,000. At 1 8 years old, 
$30,000 was just a number to me.” 

At Bentley, a school focused on 
business, Brown took public 
relations classes, as well as 
business core requirements such 
as accounting, finance and 
marketing. She minored in 
computer information systems. 

Brown took out $30,000 in federal 
subsidized Stafford loans over the 
four years. She also worked during 
her freshman and sophomore years 
in the Bentley alumni relations department, earning $6 per hour. She did 
not work during her junior and senior years. 

In summer, Brown worked 40 hours a week as a temporary employee 
at Cellular One and several other companies, to gain office experience. 



For Denise Brown, 
the only child of a 
single mother, 
getting a college 
education always 
meant taking out 
loans and working. 
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Brown’s four years at Bentley, including tuition, room and board, cost 
$1 20,000. The non-loan balance of $90,000 came from her work 
earnings, grants from the college and some help from her mother, who 
owns a furniture refinishing business. 

After graduating from Bentley in 1 999, Brown took the summer off 
and then began to work full-time. Her current job is at Blanc & Otus, a 
Boston public relations firm. She began paying off the $30,000 in 
undergraduate loans in 1999 and still makes payments of about $250 a 
month. Her graduate school Stafford loans, which will amount to about 
$26,400 by the time she finishes, do not have to be paid until after 
graduation. At that time, Brown expects to be paying about $450 a 
month for both the undergraduate and graduate loans. 

As an undergraduate, Brown lived on campus. In order to save 
money while going to graduate school, however, she gave up her 
apartment and moved back home with her mother. “I save about $900 a 
month on the rent, utilities and food I was paying with my two 
roommates,” she said. “I am aware that I’m on a budget. The $250 a 
month for loans now doesn’t seem that outrageous, but it would have 
been a lot worse if I still lived in an apartment.” 

Brown works 40 hours a week and is a full-time student at Emerson, 
taking eight credits per semester. She has no grants from the school, so 
she pays for tuition and fees with the loan money. “There’s no other way 



I could have gone to graduate school except loans,” she said. “The 
$26,400 didn’t stop me from going for it, though.” Brown said she could 
have deferred her undergraduate loan repayments, 
but with the debt load she is facing after graduate 
school, she decided to start paying them down right 
away. 

Brown’s work and school schedule can be 
challenging. She leaves work right on time in order to 
get to class, which runs three hours and 45 minutes. 

“It’s hard to keep my concentration after working all 
day,” she said. 

Although tuition has increased steadily during her 
years in college, Brown says she really hasn’t felt the 
impact immediately because the loans covered the 
costs. “If Emerson raises tuition next year, I’ll get 
bigger loans,” she said. “You don’t really feel it until it hits you when you 
write out the loan checks later. Then reality hits.” 

Brown believes the costs and looming debt are worth it. “I hope a 
graduate degree takes me further,” she said. “I’m learning things now 
that I wouldn’t see in my work environment until further down the road.” 



"I knew going into 
Bentley College 
that I'd come out 
owing $30,000. 
At 18 years old, 
$30,000 was just a 
number to me." 

— Denise Brown 



— Lori Valigra 




Bridget Burns 

Oregon State University 



BRIDGET BURNS aspires to a career 
in politics, and, as a former student 
body president, debate team star, and 
member of the State Board of Higher 
Education, the 23-year-old Oregon 
State University student is well on her 
way. A transfer student familiar with 
the finer points of tuition policy and 
financial aid, she has become an 
outspoken advocate for low-income 
students, often using her own experiences as Exhibit A. 

“Board members and legislatures don’t share the perspective of a 
low-income student,” she said. “There are different types of student 
leaders. I’m not one of the student leaders who becomes friends with 
the administration. I was notorious for saying it like it was.” 

A Montana native, Burns left 
home at the age of 1 8 to attend 
North Idaho College, a two-year 
school in Coeur d’Alene. She 
moved to Oregon initially for a job, 
and then ended up transferring to 
OSU. Now Burns is 36 credits away 
from graduation, but faces a Catch- 
22: Because of new tuition policies, 
affording 1 8 credits a term for the 
next two semesters won’t be easy, 
but if she puts off some of her 
courses until the fall, she may lose 
her federal Pell Grant. 

In fall 2002, Burns would have 



“There are different 
types of student 
leaders. I'm not one 
of the student 
leaders who 
becomes friends 
with the 

administration." 

- Bridget Burns 



had to pay just $1 ,338 for 1 8 units. But this year, after board decisions 
to raise tuition and stop capping tuition at 12 credits, the same 18 
credits will cost $1 ,792. That’s one reason why Burns and the other 
student board member cast the only votes opposing the move to lift 
the tuition plateau. 

“This is like a tax,” she said. “It selects people 
who want to get ahead, or low-income people who 
need to graduate on time. It makes students stay in 
class longer, and that contradicts our enrollment 
policy, to get people out of the classroom as quickly 
as possible.” 

Burns is not eligible for an Oregon Opportunity 
Grant, because her parents live back in Montana, 
where she grew up. She earns money here and 
there, this year serving as a resident advisor for a 
fraternity in exchange for a free room, and earning 
about $150 a year leading a campaign finance reform program on 
campus. But being on the debate team limits her money-earning 
options. “I can’t really get a job,” she said. “I’m gone every weekend 
on competitions around the country.” 

To make up the difference, Burns has accrued about $30,000 in loan 
debt in the last five-plus years. She acknowledges that her current six- 
year graduation plan is “considered excessively long,” but believes her 
circumstances justify it. 

“Realistically, with the leadership I’ve taken, it’s not that long. And 
when you transfer, you automatically lose a year.” Of the 70 units she 
completed at North Idaho, Burns said only about 30 transferred to 
OSU. 

She came to Oregon during better budget times, but in the last year, 
in a pattern seen by all of the state’s universities, OSU’s state budget 
was cut by 1 8 percent. Amid the threats to higher education, new 
Democratic Governor Ted Kulongoski has embarked on a shake-up, 

continued next page 
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firing four members of the State Board of Higher Education, leaving 
only Burns, another student, and a professor. 

Burns, who got to know the governor by joining him at several 
bowling events organized by his campaign, praises Kulongoski’s 
thinking on higher education. “I think he figured out that higher 
education is really the key to getting Oregon back on track 
economically,” she said. 

But she is discouraged by the current budget picture. Last year, as 
student body president, Burns worked to ensure a $2.2 million increase 
in financial aid funding and to raise an additional $300,000 for a 
contingency fund for students with unmet need. This year, she says, the 
increase has vanished. 

“I feel like we have crossed the threshold,” she said. “The cost of 
education is so excessive. The financial aid formula is prehistoric.” 

Whether she graduates in the spring or fall, Burns is determined to 
do something about higher education funding. Her plan is to attend law 
school, work as a federal prosecutor, run for state Senate by age 45 and 



eventually win a seat in the U.S. 

Senate. 

But her shorter-term political 
and career goal is to fight for 
campaign finance reform, because 
the present system “keeps higher 
education from being a priority,” 
she said. “There isn’t an impetus to 
fully fund higher education. How 
elections are funded determines 
how public policy is shaped. If 
somebody gives me $5,000 
instead of $4,000 for a Pell Grant, 
it doesn’t help them. Students don’t vote and students don’t contribute 
to your campaign.” 

For more news on Bridget Burns, watch the Oregon State Senate in 2025. 



Bums' plan is to 
attend law school, 
work as a federal 
prosecutor, run for 
state Senate by age 
45 and eventually 
win a seat in the 
U.S. Senate. 



— Pamela Burdman 
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Jason Dixon 

University of Iowa 

JASON DIXON is a 20-year-old junior 
business major at the University of 
Iowa and captain of the men’s 
gymnastics team. Like many others, 
Dixon faces a middle-class family 
dilemma: His parents make enough 
money to disqualify them from financial 
aid but not enough to pay for an entire 
four-year education. 

Unlike many of his teammates, 
Dixon, whose specialty is the rings apparatus, does not have an athletic 
scholarship. Over the years he says he has applied for about 20 
scholarships of all types, and hasn’t qualified for any of them. As a result, 
he has had to work during summers and semester breaks, take out loans, 
and, for the first time this year, work while going to college. But Dixon is not 
bitter, because he already has achieved his hard-fought dream: to compete 
as a collegiate gymnast. His love of gymnastics, a sport at which he was 
not skilled enough to get a scholarship, left him with the choice of either 
going to an in-state school that offered discounted 
tuition to residents or to a community college. 

“In-state tuition was one of the biggest 
considerations in going to the University of Iowa,” 
said Dixon, who started gymnastics at age four, along 
with his two sisters. “Plus my gym coach had ties to 
the university to help me get in.” 

Dixon’s parents helped substantially during his first 
two years at Iowa City. First-year tuition, room and 
board cost $8,741 , of which $2,000 came from a job 
at a local Dairy Queen during high school in his home 
town of Council Bluffs. Second-year charges for 
tuition, room and board rose to $9,712, with Dixon again contributing 
$2,000 from summer work at a concession stand at a local lake and as a 
Little League baseball umpire. He worked those jobs again after his 



sophomore year. But then a previous agreement with his parents kicked in: 
Dixon was to get a taste of the real world by paying his own way the last 
two years of college. 

“I didn’t think that was a good idea, because it’s really tough to do that,” 
Dixon said. “But if I had everything handed to me, I wouldn’t like it as much 
as if I worked for it.” 

If real world experience is what Dixon’s parents had planned, they picked 
the right time. University of Iowa tuition and fees rose 19.4 percent this 
year — to $4,993 for full-time resident 
students, one of the largest 
percentage increases in the nation. 

Books and supplies cost about $840 a 
year. University officials estimate that 
for two semesters, a reasonable 
budget for a student like Dixon, who 
is living off campus, is $14,933, up 
$1 ,072, or 7.7 percent, from a year 
ago. That includes tuition, fees, room, 
board, personal expenses, books, 
supplies and transportation. 

For his junior year Dixon has taken out two loans totaling $1 0,750. Of 
that amount, $1 ,750 is a federal Stafford subsidized loan and $9,000 is a 
private loan. His work coaching boys from a local gymnastics club brings in 
$30 per week, which he uses for personal expenses and supplies. Dixon 
also has some of the money left over from his summer jobs, and lives close 
to a budget, which he has detailed on a computer spreadsheet. If tuition 
goes up again next year, which seems likely, Dixon says he will just have to 
get a bigger loan. 

The gymnast’s schedule would be a challenge for anyone. On a day 
when he works, he wakes up at 7:30 am, attends three classes from 8:30 
until 1 2:30, and then eats at the off-campus apartment he shares with two 
roommates. From 1 :30 until 5 pm he practices gymnastics with his team, 
goes home for dinner, and then comes back to the university’s gym, where 
he coaches the boys from 6 until 7:30. Then, it’s back home to study. 

But for Dixon, the hard work and determination are part of the reward. 
“I’ve grown as a gymnast so much that I’ve probably doubled my abilities 
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since I came here,” he said. “It’s because of the good coaching, equipment, 
and being around such high-caliber gymnasts.” Dixon is making enough of 
a contribution to the team’s score to get him considered for at least a partial 
gymnastics scholarship next semester or next year, although he expects to 
take out another loan as well. 

Of his experience after several months of paying his own way, Dixon 



said, “It causes you to be more responsible, to better understand the 
money you have and to realize the value of time.” After graduating next 
year, Dixon plans to return home, invest in real estate, and continue 
coaching gymnastics. 

— Lori Valigra 



Kimberly Silvers 

University of Illinois-Chicago 

KIMBERLY SILVERS, a 28-year-old 
single mother, is a senior at the 
University of Illinois’ Chicago 
campus. She lives with her ten-year- 
old son Eric in a two-bedroom 
campus apartment and is one 
semester away from graduating with 
a bachelor’s degree in political 
science. 

Little of her college experiences 
has come easily. Silvers worked for several years after high school, then 
enrolled at Western Illinois University, where she made the dean’s list, 
despite working at two minimum-wage restaurant jobs and getting little 
or no child support from her son’s father. Getting by was a struggle. 
Silvers describes times when she had no phone and the only electricity 
in her apartment came through a generous neighbor’s extension cord. 

Feeling isolated at Western Illinois, she transferred after two years to 
the University of Illinois-Chicago and almost immediately encountered a 
variety of academic and financial difficulties. The course work at UIC 
was much harder, she says, the commute to campus was 90 minutes 
each way, and the commuter-oriented urban campus seemed cold and 

unfriendly. Also, Silvers changed 
her major from education to 
political science. “It was pretty 
much like starting over as a 
freshman,” she recalled. 

Since then, Silvers has been in 
and out of school, either to earn 
enough to pay her university bills 
or because of academic 
probation. Facing academic and 
financial obstacles that seemed increasingly insurmountable last year, 
Silvers decided to join the Army Reserve Officers Training Corps 
(ROTC), which has turned out to be a wise decision. 

“I did it because of the uncertainty,” she said. “ROTC pays tuition 
for school and a (monthly) stipend. They’re willing to work with you 
more.” As long as Silvers keeps her grades up and continues to make 
academic progress, the money keeps coming. 

For the first time, Silvers has a group of friends and teachers within 
the university who know and care about her, she said, and a place on 
campus where she can hang out and get her work done. “They get on 



Getting through 
school has been an 
ongoing struggle and 
will leave Silvers 
$30,000 to $40,000 
in debt. 




me about my incompletes,” she said one day in the ROTC computer 
lab, “but if it wasn’t for the ROTC, I wouldn’t be in school.” 

ROTC is no free ride, however. Silvers has early morning training 
sessions three days a week and regular weekend 
activities. Eric gets himself up and off to school by 
himself most days. 

In addition to her classes and ROTC training, 

Silvers currently has two part-time restaurant jobs. 

She works three shifts a week at Chili’s, a job that 
gives her less-expensive health and dependent 
coverage than the university offers. She also picks 
up one or two shifts a week at a downtown Chicago 
bar. Still, she usually manages to watch her son’s 
basketball practice after school and even play a game 
or two with him afterward. 

Budget cuts at UIC have delayed her progress, Silvers said. “It 
seems like they’re cutting courses or professors all the time.” Also, 
sometimes all the upper-level political science courses, which Silvers 
needs to complete her major, are scheduled for the same days and at 
the same times. “You have to take what you can get, not what your 
focus is,” she said. 

Students with past-due bills or academic problems are not allowed 
to register for the next semester, making it even more difficult for 
Silvers to get the courses she needs in order to graduate. “Every 
semester it seems like I’m calling a professor and begging them to 
register me late,” she said. 

Silvers’ face is flushed, and her eyes tear up when she talks about all 
the challenges and setbacks she has faced. Getting through school 
obviously has been an ongoing struggle and will leave her $30,000 to 
$40,000 in debt. “It has been quite a ride and I am not quite done yet,” 
she said. 

Despite the obstacles, Silvers has been able to hold her life together. 
“My focus is on trying to feed my son and make his life as normal as 
possible,” she said. “I will graduate and commission from Army ROTC 
in May. At that time, I will go active duty as a second lieutenant, 
branched to military intelligence.” 

Silvers said one of the main lessons she has learned is to ask for 
help. “You have to make yourself known,” she said. “If you don’t get 
noticed, you can just float through the system. If you don’t fight for an 
education, you’re not going to get it. You really have to work hard. It’s 
not just about getting good grades but about knowing people, talking to 
people, making your face known.” 



Facing academic and 
financial obstacles 
that seemed 
increasingly 
insurmountable last 
year, Silvers decided 
to join the ROTC. 



—Alexander Russo 
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Matthew Zepeda 

Mt. San Jacinto College 

MATTHEW ZEPEDA needs one 
required mathematics class in order 
to transfer from Mt. San Jacinto 
College, where he is student body 
president, to the University of 
Southern California. But because of 
California budget cuts, Math 135 — 
calculus for social science and 
business students — wasn’t offered 
last fall semester at the 13,000- 
student campus in Riverside County, east of Los Angeles, nor did it 
appear on the spring course schedule. So Matthew is driving 51 miles 
each way two afternoons a week to take the class at Santa Ana College, 
in Orange County. 

Zepeda, 26, qualifies for the state’s Extended Opportunity Program 
and Services (EOPS), which provides counseling, tutoring and book 
and meal vouchers for low-income students. But 
students must take 1 2 credit hours to remain 
eligible. Zepeda is taking 1 2 credits, but three of 
them are for the math class in another district, so 
he expects to lose his book voucher, worth about 
$250. He calculated that the extra driving will cost 
him $25 to $30 a week in gasoline as well. 

The class meets at 7 pm, and it takes Zepeda up 
to two hours in rush-hour traffic to get there 
because, as he described his freeway route, “the 91 
is nasty.” That means “two hours of study time 
that’s basically taken away,” he said, or two hours 
he could be working on student government 
business, or “just two hours I could have to myself.” 

Still, Zepeda considers himself fortunate in that he has already taken 
most of the courses he needs. Students who could not get in to the 
University of California or California State University systems, or could 
not afford to attend those universities, are turning to community 
colleges, and “with that kickdown from the UCs and CSU, they need 
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classes that they would have taken on those campuses,” Zepeda said. 
For that reason, classes with lower enrollment, such as his math 
course, lost out. 

This year’s operating budget for Mt. San Jacinto is $34.1 million, 
$1 .4 million below last year’s. The reduction came on top of a $1 .1 
million mid-year cut because of the state’s budget crisis. To handle 
the cuts without turning any students away, the college reduced its 
office supply, service and equipment accounts, delayed maintenance 
projects, and laid off temporary 
employees. 

Zepeda could not afford to go 
to college right after high school 
graduation, so he worked at a 
variety of jobs, mostly as a laborer. 

His mother, a single parent, is a 
respiratory therapist who earned 
too much money for Matthew to 
qualify for financial aid, but not 
enough to help him pay for college. 

Once Zepeda turned 24, he said, 
his mother’s income no longer 
needed to be included on the aid forms. He receives a statewide Board 
of Governors waiver of tuition and has a federal Pell Grant, which pays 
for such expenses as parking, gas and books, beyond what is covered 
by his EOPS voucher. 

Tuition at USC last fall was $14,346 a semester. Room and board 
was $4,316, plus books and transportation costs. Community college 
tuition is only $1 8 per credit unit (up from $1 1 a year ago), so it was 
“way better” for him to start college closer to home at Mt. San Jacinto, 
Zepeda said. He hopes to attend the Marshall School of Business at 
USC and is optimistic that USC will help with financing his education 
there. 

When he has the opportunity, Zepeda tells politicians not to cut 
funding for schools and colleges. “Schools are turning out higher-bracket 
taxpayers,” he said. “The government is going to get out what it puts in, 
and studies show that people with education make a better living.” 



Zfepeda hopes to 
attend the Marshall 
School of Business 
at USC and is 
optimistic that USC 
will help with 
financing his 
education there. 



— Kay Mills 
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background," said Kilpatrick. "We know 
who might need more structure. I n the first 
semester they're in a structured study hall 
and provided a tutor. Depending on how 
they perform, they might get more flexibil- 
ity after the first semester." 

But they are never far from the watch- 
ful eye of the academic support staff. "We 
are constantly re-evaluating, especially 
with freshmen with weaker academic 

With all the attention 
being lavished on 
athletes, critics argue 
that graduation rates 
for athletes should be 
higher than they are 
for the rest of the 
student body. 



backgrounds," said Kilpatrick. "We may 
need to increase tutoring from one to three 
times a week after seeing the first test 
scores." E arly last N ovember, for example, 
with about five weeks left in the first se- 
mester, Kilpatrick said she was placing 
some football players into "a very struc- 
tured, intensive situation, to try to save 
some things late." 

The constant monitoring involves both 
grades and class attendance. Class checkers 
provide attendance records to the coun- 
selors and they in turn provide to the foot- 
ball coaching staff a weekly spreadsheet on 
student-athletes who have missed class. 

The counselors also meet with the 
coaching staff bi-weekly, and sometimes 
weekly, to go over such issues as the ath- 
letes' study hall schedules. A nd they meet 
with academic advisors regularly to talk 
about what they are recommending to 
their advisees about future course loads, 
urging them, for example, to list several al- 
ternatives to give the time- pressured ath- 
letes the most flexibility. "They're very 
good about that," said Kilpatrick. "We 
have a good relationship." 

U G A officials insist that athletes get no 
special breaks. "A II athletes are main- 
streamed into the general student body," 



said Couvillon. "There are no majors for 
athletes here, like some schools have. 
They've got to pick a major that currently 
exists, and they've got to show progress to- 
ward a degree or they're not going to re- 
main eligible." 

W hile the athletic department does not 
provide a breakdown of majors chosen by 
athletes, a compilation of majors listed in 
the Bulldogs media guide indicates which 
are most popular among its football play- 
ers. 0 f those who had declared a major last 
year, the leading choice was sports studies, 
followed by business or pre-business, con- 
sumer economics, education and child and 
family development. 

With all the attention being lavished on 
athletes, critics of the system argue that 
graduation rates for athletes should be 
higher than they are— higher, in fact, than 
for the rest of the student body. It is a 
charge that evokes strong emotions on 
both sides of the academic-athletic divide. 

M urrary Sperber, an I ndiana U niversity 
professor who has written and lectured 
widely on the disproportionate influence of 
athletics in college life, sums up the argu- 
ment: 

"It's like comparing apples to alligators. 
The main reason most students don't grad- 
uate is financial— it's not academic. 0 nly a 
tiny percentage of students actually flunk 
out— it's harder to flunk out than stay in. 
B ut the cost of college keeps going up and 
up. M any students leave because they just 
can't afford it. Whereas, I never met an 
athlete who couldn't pay his tuition bill, or 
dorm bill, because it's paid for them as part 
of their athletic scholarship. Tutoring tends 
to be expensive for average students, 
whereas athletes have the best tutors on 
campus. They have wall-to-wall tutoring. 
So you can't compare reasons why athletes 
leave school with why regular students 
leave school... , because athletes don't have 
to work all night delivering pizzas the way 
a lot of my students do." 

Sperber bears no animus against ath- 
letes: "0 ne of the things they (athletes) 
have learned is discipline," he said. "Over 
the years, I haven't met many dumb jocks. 
The athletes I've had after their eligibility 
is over have often been excellent students. 
They're often much better than the sort of 
frat-rat, beer-drink- 
ing students. In that 
sense, I never 
blame the athletes. 
They're caught up 
in a system that's 
much bigger than 
them, and that the 
adults have worked 
out. 

"To try to pre- 
tend that the major- 
ity of them are get- 
ting a meaningful 
education, as the 
NCAA pretends, 
and as the new 
graduation statistics 
will pretend, seems 
to me a disservice to 
a vast majority of 
athletes, who are 
really underachiev- 
ing academically." 



A t U G A , officials from A thletic D i- 
rector Dooley on down reject the notion 
that athletes are getting an easy ride. 
"There's an incredible time demand on 
athletes, pressure demands that could 
make up for the lack of other demands 
that students have," said D ooley. "A thletes 
have a full day; there are demands on them 
that other people don't quite understand." 

Assistant Athletic Director Susan La- 
hey, who was lead football counselor for 12 
years and now counsels U G A's 0 lympics 
athletes, says that paying athletes' tuition 
and room and board still leaves them with 
expenses that the university does not and 
can not provide. "To say that student-ath- 
letes have no financial problems would be 
very inaccurate," Lahey said. "Their part- 
time job— being an athlete— pays them tu- 
ition, board and books, but they can't go 
get a job; they don't have time to make 
money to buy pizzas and go to the movies 
and that sort of thing." 

Added Lahey's successor, Rhonda 
Kilpatrick: "One thing I feel very sympa- 
thetic toward them for, is when I give them 
their schedule. I say, 'this is tough.' It's sev- 
enteen weeks of doing this. A nd it's not 
like you have one bad week, where it's a 
tough week for time management— this is 
every day. A nd then on Saturday they're 
[playing] and on Sunday they're recovering 
and rehabbing. We're talking about every 
day; it could be from 6 am to 10 pm that 
they have a commitment with no more 
than an hour and a half window, and it is 
an exhausting life for these young men, 
and it's not one tough week. This is it for 
the long haul." 

Couvillon, the former faculty athletics 
representative, offered a further defense of 
athletes: "They're held to a higher stan- 
dard than regular students because they've 
got to show continuing progress. They've 
got to decide on a major and show 
progress on that major by the time they're 
juniors. Other students don't have to do 
that. They have to maintain certain other 
standards in order to maintain their eligi- 
bility." 

Eligibility is just one of several issues 
now in flux asthe NCAA movesto reform 
the rules in ways that seem somewhat con- 
tradictory. 

For example, graduation rates them- 
selves could rise dramatically over the next 
few years because the way in which they 
are calculated is changing. Since the U .S. 
Department of Education began requiring 
schools to publish their athletes' gradua- 
tion rates in 1990, coaches and athletic di- 
rectors have complained that they were pe- 
nalized because student-athletes who 
transferred to another school or turned pro 
were counted against a school's graduation 
rate. 

That way of calculating "really doesn't 
give a true picture, unless you go behind 
the scenes and look at it," said Oregon 
State U niversity Athletic Director Bob De 
Carol is. He cited 2002 asan example: "Our 
basketball graduation rate was zero per- 
cent. That was a byproduct of having six 
recruits who came in that year (six years 
earlier), and I believe five of them trans- 
ferred— in good standing— to other 
schools, and all of them graduated. A nd 
the other one went pro, but we hit the 




An athletic scholarship does not pay for 
all of a player’s expenses, says Susan 
Lahey, assistant athletic director. 



black mark at zero because of the way it's 
calculated. 

The new NCAA rule says that athletes 
who leave a school early in good academic 
standing will not count against the gradua- 
tion rate of that athlete's class. Students 
who transfer in from other schools can also 
be counted in the graduation rate. 

M eanwhile, the NCA A has loosened 
requirements that scholarship athletes 
must meet in order to play as freshmen, 
and at the same time tightened require- 
ments for academic progress in order for 
athletes to remain eligible. It'sa sort of car- 
rot-and-stick approach. 

For all intents and purposes, the 
NCAA is scrapping the SAT by allowing 
freshmen to play with a minimum SAT 
score of 400 if they have a high enough 
grade point average from high school in 
core subjects. The move is seen as a way to 
avoid lawsuits claiming that standardized 
tests discriminate against minorities. 

The looser admission requirement— 



“All athletes are 
mainstreamed into the 
general student body. 
They’ve got to pick a 
major that currently 
exists , and they’ve got 
to show progress 
toward a degree or 
they’re not going to 
remain eligible. ” 

— Gary Couvillon, 
University of Georgia 

the "carrot"— worries athletic leaders like 
G eorgia's D ooley, who for two decades has 
worked to strengthen academic demands 
on student-athletes. 

"I disagree with it," Dooley said, "be- 
cause it's opened the door too wide in the 
front, but narrowed the door in the back. If 
you take off that SAT score, it just sends a 
message out there that it's not important." 

Because high school grading standards 
are notoriously uneven, Dooley and others 
are concerned that, in the absence of a 
continued next page 




Gary Couvillon, former faculty athletic representative, says 
there are no “ Mickey Mouse ” majors for University of 
Georgia athletes. 
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meaningful standardized test like the SAT, 
universities will admit athletes who are not 
prepared for college-level work, and that 
keeping them eligible to play will put an 
additional burden on academic support 
staffs. Some worry that it will prompt col- 
leges to offer easier majors for athletes or 
to inflate their grades to keep them eligi- 
ble. 

The "stick" in the new scenario is that 
scholarship athletes must make faster 
progress toward their degree in order to re- 
tain their eligibility. U nder the new "40-60- 
80 rule," they will have to complete 40 per- 
cent of their course credits by the end of 
their second year, 60 percent by the end of 
the third year and 80 percent by the end of 
the fourth year. This replaces the old for- 
mula of 25-50-75. They also will have to 
make faster progress toward achieving the 
2.0 grade point average required for gradu- 
ation. A nd the amount of credit that reme- 
dial courses are given toward eligibility has 
also been cut, meaning that first-year stu- 
dents might have a harder time meeting 
the 40 percent requirement the next year. 

That is a big jump in requirements, es- 
pecially for second-year athletes. "The goal 
is fair, and if they get to that fourth year, 
the odds are good," said U GA's Kilpatrick. 
"But that 40 percent requirement (after 



ARIZONA 
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about it. 

Republican Representative Doug 
Quelland, a vigorous opponent of the bill, 
is skeptical that the investment in research 
infrastructure will pay off. "It was way too 
much, too soon and too fast," he said. 

By moving so quickly, Crow has ruffled 
some feathers within the university as well, 
particularly among faculty members who 
are nervous about where they fit in the 
new scheme of things. A nd some have 
been offended by what they perceive as a 
top-down, autocratic approach. But there 
has been no organized opposition to Crow, 
and he has a talent for winning over his 
critics. 

"Every method of promoting change 
has its costs, and I feel that some very high- 
cost methods are being engaged in," said 
Marie Provine, director of the School of 
J ustice Studies. But Crow is working dili- 
gently and skillfully to improve the univer- 
sity, and he has shown that he is willing to 
listen to faculty concerns, as he did re- 
cently, when he met with Provine and her 
faculty to discuss their opposition to a pro- 
posal that would move the school off the 
main campus. "H e's not aloof, and that's a 
virtue in my book," Provine said. 

That fact was immediately obvious to 
A Ifredo de los Santos J r., and his col- 
leagues at A SU 's H ispanic Research Cen- 
ter. On the day Crow took office, de los 
Santos and two of his center colleagues 
brought a large stack of material about the 
state's growing H ispanic population to the 
president's office, along with a note asking 
for a meeting with him. The response was 
astonishingly prompt and thorough: With- 
in 24 hours, Crow's assistant called to set 



two years) doesn't give them a lot of lee- 
way." 

This gets to the heart of the matter, in 
the view of those on the academic side who 
say that, despite all the focus on graduation 
rates, many major sports programs are 
more concerned with retaining athletes 
than graduating them. 

M any college sports leaders insist, not 
surprisingly, that athletes will meet what- 
ever challenge is thrown at them. But Du- 
derstadt, the former U niversity of M ichi- 
gan president who laid out a scathing in- 
dictment of college athletics in his recent 
book, Intercollegiate Athletics and the 
A merican U niversity, makes a different ar- 
gument: 

"You're bringing in kids with very weak 
(academic) background, you give them 
precious little time to study anyway, and 
when they do have the time they're bat- 
tered and bruised and worn out. A nd what 
happens is these kids move into their 
classes in the first few weeks and suddenly 
realize they don't have a snowball's chance 
in hell of competing academically. So their 
academic aspirations go out the window 
and survival takes over, and at that point 
they come back into the athletic fold. A nd, 
quite frankly, in most of these programs, 
the objective is not graduation, it's keeping 
them eligible so they can compete." 

I n the end, then, the pressure to win in 
a commercial-entertainment world pow- 




Special help for University of Georgia 
athletes begins on the first campus 



recruiting visit, says Associate Athletic 
Director Glada Horvat. 

ered by BCS football and basketball's 
"M arch M adness" is apt to overshadow 
concerns about how many athletes gradu- 
ate. 

Demetrius M arlowe, president of the 
National Association of Academic 
A dvisors for A thletics and an assistant to 
the vice president for student affairs at 
M ichigan State, pinpoints the problem: "In 
big-time athletics right now— I hope peo- 
ple aren't being dishonest or trying to run 
away from it— it's about revenue genera- 
tion. Yeah, it's about student-athletes and 
giving them opportunities, but in order to 




Enrollment in Arizona State’s three 
campuses is expected to grow from 
57, OOO to 95, OOO by 2020. 



up that meeting, which was held within 
eight days. 

"Not only did he respond quickly to our 
request to meet with him, it was clear he 
had read and assimilated the information 
we had provided him," said de los Santos. 
That impressed de los Santos, as has 
Crow's inclusive vision for A SU and his 
notion of coupling higher tuition with more 
financial aid for the neediest students. A II 
of which is necessary if A SU is to serve the 
state's rapidly growing H ispanic popula- 
tion. 

This year, minority enrollment at A SU 
hit a record 22 percent, about half of which 
is H ispanic. Those numbers are certain to 
increase: By 2012, H ispanics are expected 
to make up the largest number of A ri- 



zona's high school graduates, said de los 
Santos, who believes Crow's plans to grow 
the university— especially his plan to build 
a downtown campus that will be near 
Hispanic neighborhoods— will benefit 
them. " I am a fan," said de los Santos. 

A newly published survey of 300 A SU 
faculty and staff indicates that he is not 
alone. E ven A SU officials were startled to 
discover that 84 percent of faculty and 
staff surveyed said they are at least "some- 
what" familiar with Crow's vision, and 
nearly the same percentage said they held 
a favorable opinion of that vision. What's 
more, 86 percent thought he had a high 
probability of successfully achieving it. (At 
the same time, nearly a quarter of faculty 
said that Crow would benefit from contin- 
uing to meet with and listen to them.) 

Even so, Crow isn't counting his victo- 
ries just yet. "We have gotten off to a very 
good start," he acknowledged. But at the 
same time, he said, "I feel significantly 
challenged." 

For good reason. 

Crow has convinced the business com- 
munity and the faculty to accept his ideas. 
Now he has to keep the governor and the 
legislature on board. A nd that could be 
trickier. 

L awmakers and G overnor J anet N a- 
politano not only must buy into C row's vi- 
sion but will have to come up with addi- 
tional financing to support the enrollment 
increases that are at its core— especially 
since an increasing number of those new 
students are likely to need financial aid. 

"The state cannot get the 60 percent 
growth in enrollments over the next 15 
years without some additional investment 
in their public sector— or they won't have a 
public sector," warned Longanecker, of the 
Western I nterstate Commission for H igher 



give them opportunities in this economic 
time, you have to create revenue." 

A t U G A , where the footbal I team gen- 
erates 85 percent of all athletic department 
revenue, and where 27 more sky suites are 
on the drawing board at Sanford Stadium, 
Couvillon put the tension between athlet- 
ics and graduation rates into a down-home 
perspective. Shortly after he took over the 
job of faculty athletic representative a 
decade ago, he recalled, he had the occa- 
sion to attend a Kiwanis Club luncheon in 
the town of G riffin, G eorgia. H e was 
seated at a table with four other men when 
the host announced that UGA football 
coach Ray Goff would be speaking the 
next day at a Kiwanis Club in a nearby 
town, and that everyone was invited. G off, 
Couvillon explained, was not having a 
good year on the gridiron. 

"O ne of the guys leaned over to me and 
said, 'that's the last time that blankety- 
blank is going to speak anywhere.' A nd I 
said, 'W hat are you talking about? D o you 
realize that he graduated 70 percent of his 
athletes last year?' 

"A nd he said, 'We don't want to hear 
that stuff. Do you think that U niversity of 
G eorgia sticker I 've got on the back of my 
truck is for the bi-o-chem-is-try depart- 
ment?'" ♦ 



Don Campbell is a freelance writer and a 
lecturer in journalism at E mory U niversity. 



E ducation. A nd M ichael C row is likely to 
get some of the blame. "If some resources 
don't come, people are going to say, well, 
this guy is sort of the M usic M an." 

A key test will come early this year, 
when Crow plans to ask the legislature for 
a $54.2 million increase in state support, 
mostly to cover enrollment growth. ASU 
hasn't received any increases in its base 
budget in the past three years, despite an 
enrollment increase of more than 7,600 
students. Legislators have indicated that 
they are sympathetic to the school's cause, 
but Crow still faces an uphill battle. 

"I think they deserve every penny of 
that," said H ouse Speaker J ake F lake. 
"But I'm not going to raise taxes to get it 
for him." Flake said he would likely sup- 
port a partial funding increase, but he 
doubted it would represent even half the 
amount requested. "We just don't have it," 
he said. 

Then, too, thejury's still out on whether 
Crow's ambitious research goals are 
achievable, and whether his Biodesign 
Institute will really pay off. "A rguably, no 
university has gone from where this univer- 
sity is to where M ike wants it to be as fast 
as he wants to get there," said an ex- 
hausted-looking J onathan F ink, A SU 's 
vice president for Research and Economic 
Affairs. "Will itwork? It's going to take ten 
years to see if it's successful." 

I n some ways, though, C row has al- 
ready been extraordinarily successful. "M y 
job," he said, "is to help conceptualize 
what a great 21st-century university should 
look like." 

N ow all that's left to do is create it. ♦ 



Kathy Witkowsky is a freelance reporter in 
M issoula, M ontana, and a frequent contrib- 
utor to National Public Radio. 
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Access Denied 

Low-income students are hit hardest by the 
latest round of tuition hikes and budget cuts 

By David L. Kirp 

I T WA S PA G E-ON E N E WS last fall when a "confidential" report on Berkeley admis- 
sions, prepared for U C Regent (and San D iego Padres owner) J ohn M oores, showed 
that in 2002 the university admitted nearly 400 students with combined SAT scores 
below 1000 while turning away 600 applicants with scores above 1500. J ust a few months 
earlier in the U niversity of M ichigan cases, the U .S. Supreme Court had upheld the use of 
race to promote diversity in college admissions, and the rancor generated by that decision 
carried over into this new contretemps. 

Admissions judgments don't, and shouldn't, rest on the results of a three-hour test, 
Berkeley officials argued; the process of "comprehensive review" properly takes into 
account high school academics, life experiences and the like. H owever, when an analysis of 
2001 admissions data showed that minorities with low SAT scores were nearly twice as 
likely as whites to be admitted, M oores and fellow regent Ward Connerly went after 
Berkeley (and UCLA, where the figures were similar) for doing an end-run around Pro- 
position 209, the California measure authored by Connerly that bans affirmative action. 

This controversy took on the appearance of a food fight when Robert Berdahl, Berke- 
ley's departing chancellor, sent M oores a blistering response. "You have done a disservice 
to the university and shown contempt for the reasoned discourse about complex issues," 
wrote the normally mild-mannered administrator, a riposte that Connerly called "imperti- 
nent." Berdahl "should be grateful he works for a university," Connerly added, "where he 
is protected by academic freedom." 

The U niversity of California has led the way nationwide in demonstrating that, com- 
pared with high school grades and scores on subject matter-oriented tests (the "SAT 2s"), 
SAT 1 "aptitude" tests do a bad job of predicting academic success, while favoring students 
whose parents can afford to send them to cramming schools. 

In scolding the university for having abandoned the "goal of academic excellence," 
M oores trivialized a serious issue; at the November regents meeting, the most conflict- 
laced in years, several regents criticized him for releasing an analysis that was "incomplete, 
inaccurate, and hurt students." Even Connerly joined the chorus, calling the study's poten- 
tial impact on students "unfair, unfortunate, and 
the worst thing we could do." 

The performance of those 400 low-SAT-scoring 
students is a case in point— academically they are 
all making the grade at Berkeley. So, tellingly, are 
the students who transfer from community col- 
leges. Seemingly everyone admires the transfer 
program, including those who decry affirmative 
action or "comprehensive review." After all, the 
policy of admitting students who have done well 
in community college to an elite university em- 
bodies iconic A merican values— that judgments should be based on the content of a man's 
character (to borrow the felicitous phrasing of M artin Luther King J r.) and not the color of 
hisskin, that hard work paysoff, that there are second chances in A merican lives, that pub- 
lic universities serve as engines of mobility. The fact that, at Berkeley, these transfer stu- 
dents have similar majors and about the same graduation rates as students who come to 
the campus as freshmen istaken as confirming the wisdom of the policy. 

Yet if those who equate meritocracy with high SAT scores were to inquire more closely 
into the transfers' high school records, they might have cause to rethink their position on 
diversity generally. Compared with those admitted to Berkeley as freshmen, slightly more 
of these students are minorities; the bigger difference is that their median family income is 
about 30 percent lower. Their SAT scores aren't even recorded, and for good reason: M ost 



of them never bothered to take that exam, since anyone with a high school diploma can 
enroll in a community college. Moreover, based on how well many of them did in high 
school, an SAT score of 1000 would have seemed like an impossible dream. 

None of this would surprise an experienced professor, who knows at first hand that 
when it comes to academic success the "hungry-to-learn" factor matters more than 
Kaplan-sculpted SAT scores. The true present danger for higher education in California 
has nothing to do with the 600 students with sterling SAT scores who didn't get those spots 
at Berkeley but almost certainly wound up at estimable universities. Nor more generally 
does it have anything to do with affirmative action. Rather, it concerns the thousands of 
students— disproportionately minority and even more disproportionately poor— who are 
effectively being denied access to college by budget cutsand steep tuition increases. A nd in 
this regard, asCalifornia goes, so goes the country. 

When California's M aster Plan for H igher Education was unveiled in 1960, it instantly 
became the international gold standard for expanding access to a college education. That 
plan promises every high school graduate a good and affordable education. The top 12.5 
percent of the state's high school graduates are guaranteed a place in the U niversity of 
California system, and the top third are assured a spot in one of the state universities, such 
as San Francisco State U niversity or Sacramento 
State U niversity. A II high school graduates can 
enter a community college, and if they succeed 
there, they're entitled to transfer to a U C institu- 
tion. 

Here's the tragedy: The Master Plan hasn't 
officially been repealed, but its guarantee of uni- 
versal higher education is history. Tuition at the 
U niversity of California has been kept compara- 
tively low ($5,437 a year as compared with $6,149 
at the U niversity of Virginia and nearly $8,000 at 
the U niversity of M ichigan), but that's quickly 
changing. This year the cost of attending the 
U niversity of California was raised a jaw-dropping 30 percent, an increase second in mag- 
nitude only to the U niversity of A rizona. 

The picture is even grimmer at the community colleges. As increases in enrollment 
have outstripped state funding, many campuses have been forced to cut courses and put a 
cap on enrollment. To balance the books, the community colleges raised their fees this year 
by more than a third, from $11 to $18 a unit. That's only about $100 a term, but community 
college students are especially sensitive to tuition increases. Many come from poor families 
that haven't sent their offspring to college and don't take the benefits of higher education 
for granted— the higher the cost, the less they're willing to risk a job now for uncertain 
prospects later. 

At Berkeley, the percent of transfer students who say that financing their education is 
the toughest challenge they face nearly doubled, to 86 percent, between 1997 and 2002 (the 
year before the 30 percent tuition hike). A nd while Berkeley freshmen are becoming 
increasingly cost-conscious, there's still a noticeable gap in the proportion of the two 
groups who report that money istheir major concern. 

Across the state, community college officials estimate that fall 2003 enrollment was 
more than 100,000 less than they had been expecting; and because of the loss of state rev- 
enue, they had to turn away 50,000 students. What's most characteristic about these stu- 
dents isn't their race or ethnicity but the fact that, whether they're white, black, A sian or 
H ispanic, they often come from poor and working cl ass families. 

The same pattern isreplicated nationally. A study by the Century Foundation estimates 
that if the nation's 146 most selective colleges, which enroll about ten percent of under- 
graduates, abandoned affirmative action, about 5,000 black and Latino students would 
have to enroll elsewhere. U sing a broader definition of selectivity that includes the 379 col- 
leges and universities classified by the Carnegie Commission on H igher Education as 
Research I, Doctoral I or Baccalaureate College-Liberal A rtsColleges, affirmative action 
affects just .05 percent of all college slots— even making the unrealistic assumption that 
every minority student benefits from the policy. 

Thisisan important halfa percent, to be sure, since many of the nation's future leaders 
will come from this group. But while the fate of the new minority elite grabs the attention 
of Right and Left alike, across the country hun- 
dreds of thousands of students, a majority of 
whom are white, are being locked out of higher 
education. What William J ulius Wilson described 
a quarter of a century ago in The Declining 
Significance of R ace is truer now than it was then, 
and as true for higher education as for any seg- 
ment of the society— the size of one's bank 
account, not the color of one's skin, has the biggest 
impact on an individual's life chances. 

In California, the transfer students who have 
been held up as an example of the promise of higher education are among the chief casu- 
alties of higher tuition and declining state support. The M aster Plan's promise of mobili- 
ty— do well in community college and you can enroll in a university like UCLA or 
Berkeley— has fallen victim to the state's fiscal woes. To keep pace with the growing num- 
ber of transfer applicants, the state agreed to underwrite four percent annual growth for 
the university, but during the budget negotiations in spring 2003, the lawmakers broke 
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that agreement. 

The impact has been as dispiriting as it is predictable. The U niversity of California 
closed off enrollment for the spring 2004 
semester, and more than 2,000 transfer 
applications were returned unread. The 
California State U niversity system, facing 
the same pressures, has turned away as 
many as 30,000 students. The picture for 
next fall looks grimmer. 

During last fall's recall election, 

California's politics made perfect fodder for 
the late night TV talk show hosts. When it 
comes to higher education, though, the 
state's dismal story is being repeated across 
the country. If John Moores and others who 
are stuck in the affirmative action quagmire want a real cause, they should take up the cud- 
gelsfor these educationally disenfranchised students. ♦ 



California’s Master 
Plan for Higher 
Education hasn’t 
officially been repealed \ 
but its guarantee of 
universal higher 
education is history. 



David L . Kirp, professor of public policy at the U niversity of California at Berkeley, is the 
author of the recently published Shakespeare, Einstein, and the Bottom Line: The Marketing 
of Higher Education (Harvard University Press, 2003). Research assistance for this article 
was provided by B ryan Q ue-edo. 




The Business We're In 

When standard formulas fail, the work of 
policymakers has got to change 

By Gordon K. Davies 

S INCE THE END of World War II and the introduction of the G I Bill, higher educa- 
tion policy development has focused extensively on building institutional capacity, as 
higher education became a general public good rather than an elite privilege. 

I nstitutions have been funded to absorb ever-greater numbers of students and to build intel- 
lectual capital. A nd they have done it well. 

To be sure, there never was enough funding. As Howard Bowen pointed out years ago, 
because there is no limit to how good education can be, there also is no limit to how much 
money can be spent on it. Describing this exuberant period which, in retrospect, probably 
ended in the late 1980s, J im F urman once joked that I llinois had built higher education facil- 
ities so rapidly that it crossed the border into Indiana and built some there without realizing 
it. 

I n all of this capacity building, we came to behave as if institutions were ends in them- 
selves, not means to achieving public purposes. We tended to forget that no institution can 
survive unless it finds its meaning outside itself. 

A substantial population growth in many states will lead to increased demands for access 
to higher education over the coming decade. But states with low participation rates and sta- 
ble or even declining populations— states like Kentucky and West Virginia— also have to in- 
crease enrollment substantially. They have low 
rates of participation in education beyond high 
school and their economies are hindered by the 
lack of a skilled and knowledgeable workforce. In 
many, if not in all, states with a population that is 
increasing, there also are sub-populations that his- 
torically have been under-served by the educa- 
tional systems: California, Texas and Virginia are 
only three examples. 

Political, economic and technological changes in 
our world now call into question even the most ag- 
gressive capacity building of the post-World War 1 1 
period. These changes have not been as sudden as they might feel (as I suggested, I think 
they were becoming evident as early as 1989), but they also are not glacial. C hange is occur- 
ring and it isoccurring quickly. 

The sorting function of higher education— colleges and universities deciding, by whom 
they admit, which women and men will have professional lives that require advanced edu- 
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cation— is obsolete. Postsecondary education, some kind of education beyond high school, 
now is essential to persons seeking decent lives for themselves and their families. I ndeed, 
persons with only a high school credential are punished cruelly by the modern economy. 

Where do we go? What can we expect? Adrienne Rich, in the thirteenth of "Twenty- 
O ne Love Poems," wrote these lines: 

Whatever we do together is pure invention 

T he maps they gave us were out of date by years 

The work we have done in our professional lives is changing, has got to change. Our 
great opportunity is to re-define that work. We can help people in higher education, and 
those who provide support for it, to stay focused on the importance of the work they do, 
even as they prepare new maps to replace those that are out of date by years. 

Ken A shworth, when he wasTexas state higher education executive officer, liked to say 
that state coordinating bodies were "speed bumps” on the road of institutional ambition. 
We promoted fair and equitable distribution of resources. We mediated conflict. We slowed 
down, but never really stopped, mission creep. If we try to do the same work in the 21st cen- 
tury, we shall fail those who depend upon us. 

This is not a time for business as usual. It is an opportunity to define our work in ways 
like this: To improve the quality of lives in our states; to insure the public health; and to pro- 
mote the general welfare. 

I suggest that this new work begins at the state level, with consideration of such issues as 
educational achievement, per capita income, vot- 
ing rates, migration to and from other states, phys- 
ical health, adult illiteracy, public school measures 
of learning, the well-being of children, and rates of 
incarceration. If we were to examine this informa- 
tion county-by-county, by race and by sex, and 
look for the pockets of educational disadvantage, 
we would find correlations among these and a 
myriad of other personal and social difficulties. H igher education then can be understood as 
a public health issue. Decisions about institutional mission, allocation of resources among 
institutions, student financial aid, the ugly ditches that separate high schools from colleges, 
and community col leges from universities— all these and more will change. 

Kentucky can serve as just one example. On balance, the state has a poorly educated 
work force. Per capita income is about 82 percent of the national average, and about one 
million persons in a potential work force of 2.4 million are functionally illiterate (that is, they 
have difficulty reading, writing and doing basic arithmetic to an extent that disqualifies them 
for all but the most basic kinds of jobs). 

It is no accident that Kentucky ranked 40th among the states in the annual tabulation 
called "Kids Count," which is published by The Children's Defense Fund to track how well 
children are living in the states. O ne of our goals in Kentucky was to improve postsecondary 
education so children would live better. A major reason why Kentucky's Council on 
Postsecondary Education assumed responsibility for adult basic education was to help 
poorly educated mothers and fathers gain the skills they needed to ensure that their chil- 
dren would be ready to goto school. The state doubled its funding for adult basic education. 

But the situation is not simple— there are states with very fine university systems in 
which children live poorly according to "KidsCount." It is possible to build universities that 
are strong by common measures while disregarding the needs of children. It is, indeed, pos- 
sible to build great systems at the expense of our 
children. 

In Kentucky, we created the maps by county 
that I described earlier. We showed the highest in- 
cidences of lung cancer, cardiovascular disease, di- 
abetes, children living in poverty, unemployment, 
and low per-capita income. The maps looked very 
similar to one another because physical health, 
family health, economic self-sufficiency and educa- 
tional attainment are all closely correlated. 

The Collaborative for Postsecondary Education 
Policy, a project funded by The Pew Charitable 
Trusts, is working now with five states to improve policy by focusing on how well the educa- 
tional needs of a state's citizens are being met. We lay out these maps for policymakers and 
influential citizens, trying to show them that a skilled and knowledgeable population is not 
only essential to the economy but to the very social fabric of the state and its communities. 

The Collaborative's members are the E ducation Commission of the States, the N ational 
Center for Higher Education Management Systems, and the National Center for Public 
Policy and H igher E ducation. Together, they bring significant resources to each of the states 
with which we have entered into partnership. 

Good labor economists, statisticians and others have told me that there is no "causal 
nexus" between universities and the quality of children's lives. That may be true but the cor- 
relations are undeniable. A nd if there is no causal nexus, I believe we should assert one. We 
should say that it is not acceptable— that it is unconscionable— to build a great university 
system in a state that is in the bottom ten or fifteen in how well children live. The well-being 
of individuals, families and communities should be included in our work and in our perfor- 
mance standards. 

A hundred years ago, H enry A dams was coming to the end of both his life and an ac- 
count of his education. He had undertaken, in The Education of H enry A dams, to explain 
the place of everything in the historical record and to demonstrate the progress of hu- 
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mankind through the ages. H e had failed, but he would not give up. H e had not developed 
a verifiable uniform theory of history, so he would try once more. 

In "The Education," Henry A dams wrote, "To the tired student, the idea that he must 
give it up seemed sheer senility. A s long as he could whisper, he would go on as he had be- 
gun, bluntly refusing to meet his creator with the admission that creation had taught him 
nothing except that the square of the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle might for conve- 
nience be taken as equal to something else. E very man with self-respect enough to become 
effective, if only as a machine, has had to account to himself for himself somehow, and to in- 
vent a formula of his own for his universe, if the 
standard formulas failed... 

"The effort must begin at once, for time 
pressed. The old formulas had failed, and a new 
one had to be made, but, after all, the object was 
not extravagant or eccentric. 0 ne sought no ab- 
solute truth. One sought only a spool on which 
to wind the thread of history without breaking 
it." 

The old formulas have failed; the maps are 
out of date. We need to begin again, recognizing 
that institutions of higher learning are means to 
an end, not ends in themselves. Correlations be- 
tween educational advantage and decent, ac- 
countable and responsible lives are important. Education is not a trivial pursuit but a deeply 
ethical work that will determine the future of our society. 

0 ur work involves great attention to details because good policy decisions are grounded 
in good information about what's really going on out there. There is a lot of bean-counting, 
a lot of negotiation, a lot of mediation and compromise. 

A nd there is a lot of teaching. Primarily, we are teachers. E very time we attend a meet- 
ing or appear before legislators, editorial boards, the Rotary, or any other group, we can try 
to leave people with one new thought, one provocative idea about higher education and its 
place in our lives. We can try to leave them with one thing they want to tell someone else 
later that day. 

Once on a climb in Italy, I grabbed a piece of rock that came off in my hands. I fell about 
20 feet until the rope caught me, and I bounced a bit and settled down. 

Then I discovered that I still was holding onto the piece of rock that had come off in my 
hands. 1 1 was the last piece of security I had, so I 'd hung on to it even though it was entirely 
useless. 

We need to let go of the useless things ourselves and help others to do the same. That's 
teaching. It's also leadership. ♦ 



Gordon K. Davies is executive director of the N ational Collaborative for Postsecondary 
Education Policy. He is a former president of the Kentucky Council on Postsecondary 
Education, and directed Virginia's State Council of H igher Education for 20 years. This article 
was adapted from remarks made at a SH E EO meeting last summer. 
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"Polity Speak" 
in the Crosshairs 

Jargon-heads face friendly fire 

By Todd Sallo 

B ENCHMARKING a RECENT proactive paradigm shift has revealed a curricu- 
lum model (of a model curriculum, modeled on a fully articulated student-oriented 
effort-based system) that represents the wave of the future, even as it remains mired 
in the past. 

Data-based inquiries of demand-driven, civic-minded initiatives that are market-based, 
choice-based, technology-based and segmentally neutral, have incentivized education prac- 
titioners and pedagogical personnel to pursue selective flexibility in the utilization of evalua- 
tive instruments and assessment tools in learning-oriented, community-level functional 
analysis. 

Knowledge-producing organizations can leverage developmental assets as knowledge 



products by championing a targeted, learner-centered, knowledge-intensive, cross-sectional 
centerpiece initiative that impacts and empowers the at-risk demographic without system- 
atizing comprehensive role strain. 

A blue ribbon panel has determined that this model bottom-lines as revenue neutral, 
with a dollar-cost-analysis that reveals both weak power and negative growth. 

No doubt some of you are still trying to make sense out of the paragraphs above. You 
can stop now. Perhaps a "policy wonk" somewhere has actually deduced an unintended 
meaning in all that gibberish. If so, please notify the editor immediately. 

For anyone who is well schooled in the language of policy organizations, foundations 
and "think tanks," this kind of writing has a familiar ring— some of it even sounds cliche. In 
fact, though taken out of context, all of the terms and expressions above were culled from 
actual reports, papers and articles in the field of higher education policy. A nd with a little 
tweaking, those paragraphs could even be mistaken for the genuine article, virtually indis- 
tinguishable from the barrage of buzzwords that comes out of many policy organizations. 

Some linguists refer derisively to this type of jargon-laden language as "policy speak" or 
"foundation-ese." This is not unique to higher education, of course. M any fields have their 
own trademark lingo, and some terms take on a life of their own, finding use in unrelated 
fields, like viruses that jump from one species to another. Much of the jargon regularly em- 
ployed in the field of higher education policy, for 
instance, is borrowed from finance and econom- 
ics, or from the military. 

A recent Doonesbury cartoon makes great 
sport of this. In a commencement address, the 
president of mythical Walden College isattempt- 
i ng to reassu re the graduati ng class that the econ- 
omy is not a "denied environment," and that 
their "high-value assets" prepare them well for 
the future. "Will there be challenges on the way? 
Blowback, mission creep, friendly fire? Roger 
that, graduates!" he says. "But never forget: 
Your education is a force multiplier, effects- 
based training that will allow you to stay on plan! 
You're ready, people, so lock and load!" 

The military has long been a leading purveyor 
of this type of abstract language, and the recent war in I raq provided a perfect opportunity 
for them to confect and disseminate a lot of jargon which was dutifully repeated, sometimes 
ad nauseum, by a pliant press. 

0 ne of the more common reasons for using jargon is to cushion the impact of the mes- 
sage— hence the invention of such euphemisms as "collateral damage" and "friendly fire." 

I n the modern parlance, we do not "fight the enemy," but rather "engage combatants"— as 
if a tea party were about to breakout. In policy speak, this often takes the form of substitut- 
ing words like "funding," "investment" and "resources” for the harsher variations of 
"money.” U rban black kids become "at-risk youths." H elp becomes "assistance" or, better, 
"empowerment.” 

But some jargon serves no such purpose. It is not only unnecessary to the task of com- 
munication, but actually obscures the message. A good example is "boots on the ground," 
one of the more entertaining bits of military jargon that recently gained popularity (and at- 
tendant overuse). Does "200,000 more boots on the ground" represent another 200,000 sol- 
diers, or must we divide by two, on the assumption that each soldier has two boots? H ave 
the soldiers walked so many miles that their worn-out boots need to be replaced, thus re- 
quiring more boots on the ground? 

A CNN report from last A pril began, "With U .S. boots on the ground at Saddam 
International A irport, sustained explosions rocked Baghdad on Friday morning." Was any- 
one wearing these U .S. boots? D id the boots have to sustain the explosions without human 
reinforcements? Donald Rumsfeld did not clarify. 

Of course, the real reason for using this expression, and many others like it, has nothing 
to do with conveying useful, specific informa- 
tion— in this case, about troop deployments. 

Rather, its use says, "I am an expert in this field, 
an insider. I am someone who knows the lingo, 
so you should listen to me." 

It is the equivalent of the secret handshakes 
used by benevolent societies and fraternities, in 
that it has no inherent meaning or value on its 
own (and could even seem bizarre to the uniniti- 
ated), but it gets you in the door. Its use seeks to 
invoke a shared legacy or point of view. It says, 

"I'm a member of the club; I 'm on your side." 

H igher education organizations have their 
equivalents of "boots on the ground." (In fact, 
some of them have probably already appropri- 
ated that term for their own use, perhaps as a 
way to dramatize renewed calls for more K-12 teachers.) Adjectives such as "proactive," 
"comprehensive" and "intensive" are commonly applied, even though their meaning is neb- 
ulous at best, because their use confers the appearance of expertise and proficiency. 
E xpressions such as "high-stakes" and "new paradigm" lend a sense of drama and gravity 

continued next page 
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to otherwise ordinary run-of-the-mill issues. "Benchmarking" implies a serious, scientific 
analysis. A nd why form a committee, when you can establish a "blue ribbon" panel? 

Language of this type can sometimes be used to announce a political point of view, party 
affiliation or other bias. I n education policy speak, words like "underrepresented" and "di- 
versity" tend to reveal a left-leaning attitude, while expressions like "family values" and 
"back to basics" usually show the opposite. If the purpose is pure communication, then this 
is not all bad. When understood by the intended audience, it can be useful in conveying a 
great deal of information succinctly— like techni- 
cal language among experts. 

B ut much of the time, language of this type is 
not used for such high-minded reasons, but 
rather merely to impress people. While it pre- 
tends to communicate grand ideas broadly, its 
primary purpose is simple puffery. 

In his book, "Plain Style," Christopher Lasch 
argues that "esoteric terminology" appeals espe- 
cially "to those who wish to impress others with 
a display of special learning." Lasch recognized 
the fact that each craft or profession tends to 
evolve a special terminology of its own, but, 

"since outsiders can make no sense of it," he 
wrote, "jargon kills a general conversation, serv- 
ing merely to identify the speaker as the posses- 
sor of secrets inaccessible to the multitude." 

Lasch decried "the clotted jargon we see in 
print" as being largely "pompous and preten- 
tious," and advised the use of ordinary language whenever possible. "A bstractionsare often 
indispensable, of course," he allowed. "Sipped in small amounts, they may have a slightly in- 
toxicating effect, not inconsistent with verbal clarity. Over-indulgence, however, leads to 
slurred speech and eventually destroys brain cells." 

1 1 is a diplomatic way of saying what we all know: A lot of what passes for serious writing 
is just plain bull. A nd literature from the field of education policy isfull of examples: 

"To stay the course is to embrace change when change holds promise for bringing us 
closer to our vision. M uch of TE RC's innovative, inquiry-based curricula requires changes 
in teacher practice, including acquisition of content knowledge, ability to lead project-based 
learning, skill in creating 'team engaged' rather than 'teacher instructed' learning experi- 
ences, and ability to support and assess student progress using several assessment tools." 

— H andsO ni, a publication of TE RC, Spring 2001 



ory plays out in practice with real students. 

Like all good pedagogical theories, Dr. L anger's theory of envisionment-building class- 
rooms is philosophically concrete, yet allows for a widely diverse range of classroom prac- 
tices. G rounded in key understandings about human beings as learners and as makers of 
meaning, the basic tenets of envisionment theory could productively underpin literature in- 
struction in any classroom, at any grade level." 

— Description of a video series offered by A nnenberg/Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting 

"These forces have produced a highly competitive, turbo-charged, equity-driven perfor- 
mance culture, with several implications for government, non-profits, and communities." 

— "Working Better Together: How government, business and nonprofit organizations can 
achieve public purposes through cross-sector collaboration, alliances and partnerships," 
by R. Scott F osier 

To be fair, these samples were taken out of context. The writers would surely insist, with 
some justification, that this is not merely babble dressed in peacock feathers— that, given a 
chance, they could explain what they meant and why they needed to use all that verbal 
plumage. 

They might point out that these words were not intended for a general audience— that a 
group of experts in the field would certainly be aware of their deeper meanings. Perhaps. 
But it can be a tricky thing to presume too much about one's target audience. There is a ten- 
dency to overestimate the extent to which a given group of people shares a common under- 
standing of an esoteric language. A nd "experts" cannot be relied upon to admit that they 
have failed to understand something. Who wants to risk looking foolish? 

So, how do we know when we've crossed the line? A t what point does the appropriate 
use of technical language degenerate into buzzwords and jargon? This is not a simple "black 
and white" matter; it's a judgement call. Supreme Court J ustice Potter Stewart summed up 
this type of dilemma best in his famously opaque effort to define hard core pornography in 
a 1964 case: "I shall not today attempt further to define the kinds of material I understand 
to be embraced within that shorthand description; and perhaps I could never succeed in in- 
telligibly doing so. B ut I know it when I see it." 

It can be very tempting to substitute a highfalutin term for something more mundane. 
But most of the time, it's no accident— we know it when we're doing it. If a simpler word 
would suffice, though, isn't that preferable? 

A ppropriately, Christopher Lasch's advice in this matter is plain as it is true. "If you in- 
tend to communicate with readers, instead of merely making a formidable first impression," 
he wrote, "use ordinary language." 



Todd Sallo isan editor for National CrossTalk. 
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"J effrey A . F romm, the president of K nowledgeQ uest 
Education G roup, a New York-based firm that provides consult- 
ing and financial services to education- related businesses... de- 
scribes these entrepreneurs generally as 'mission driven' and mo- 
tivated by a 'dual bottom line'— concerned about making a dif- 
ference as well as making money." 

— E ducation Week on the Web, D ecember 1, 1999 

"Participants will use the High Schools That Work (HSTW) 
key practicesand indicators to assess the state of current practices 
in their high schools... and brainstorm a set of actions that the 
school can take to shift from an ability model design to an effort- 
based system." 

— Description of a workshop, 11th international conference of 
"Connecting Classrooms, Communities and Careers" 

"Written for those working with young people on building 
their 'developmental assets'— factors that can impact success in 
life. Provides hands-on, experiential activities and worksheets 
aimed at helping young people discover their abilities and under- 
stand their responsibility in nurturing their own assets." 

— Description of "Building Assets Together: 135 G roup 
Activities for Helping Youth Succeed" 

"In a piece called 'The Soul of a New U ni versify,' A rthur 
Levine calls on higher education to recognize the convergence of 
knowledge-producing organizations joining television and pub- 
lishing in creating an array of technology-based knowledge prod- 
ucts that would make the contemporary place- bound campus ob- 
solete." 

— Edward Zlotkowski, American Association for Higher 
Education Forum on Faculty Roles and Rewards, J anuary 
2002 







"This series overview introduces D r. J udith L anger's theory of 
literary envisionment and envisionment-building classrooms and 
invites us into real classrooms of real teachers to see how this the- 
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Jess Butler, a Texas school official, worries that the new admissions policies 
exclude many talented students who come from suburban high schools. 



TEXAS 

from page 1 

vidualized." 

The court's ruling means seeking "a ro- 
bust exchange of ideas" and "more spir- 
ited discussions," in classes small enough 
to allow this, said campus admissions re- 
search director Gary Lavergne. He be- 
lieves campuses must switch from the per- 
spective of a "group of 7,000 people. We 
had stopped thinking in terms of the class- 
room. The case for race consciousness has 
to be at the classroom level." 

Because state law requires a year's no- 
tice, the policy change will not take place 
until fall 2005, when African American 
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and H ispanic backgrounds will be consid- 
ered as one of 12 factors used in evaluat- 
ing as many as 35 percent of freshman ap- 
plications. That will reinstate affirmative 
action for the first time since 1996, when 
the Fifth U .S. Circuit Court of A ppeals 
banned racial preference policies in 
Texas, because they discriminated against 
whites. 

Protests may be forthcoming from par- 
ents, legislators and others, because 
restoring affirmative action very likely will 
require changes in the seven-year-old, 
race-neutral admissions law for this over- 
crowded campus, which has more than 
52,000 students. The law, which is in- 
tended to circumvent the F ifth C ircuit rul- 
ing, guarantees automatic admission for 
the top ten percent of graduates from 
each Texas public high school, without re- 



gard for the quality of the school. Cur- 
rently nearly three of every four A ustin 
freshmen are "ten percenters." 

While the law applies to all public 
campuses in Texas, only two— UT-A ustin 
and the main Texas A & M campus at 
College Station— must deal with far more 
freshman applicants than they can handle. 
Austin received more than 24,500 fresh- 
man applications this year, admitted 
11,000 and enrolled 6,544. 

In contrast to UT-Austin's plans, Texas 
A&M President Robert M . G ates has 
made it clear that his campus will not con- 
sider race in deciding which students to 
admit. In a statement last fall, he made 
only passing reference to the Supreme 
Court decision but did announce plans to 
increase efforts to diversify enrollment, 
which is now only two percent African 
A merican and nine percent H ispanic. 

But UT-A ustin has chosen a different 
course. After months of discussions, bol- 
stered by the survey of 3,600 undergradu- 
ate classes, President Larry R. Faulkner 
released a campus statement, warning 
that a critical mass for the two underrep- 
resented minorities requires "a "holistic, 
individual assessment of each student's 
background and record." Besides ethnic- 
ity and race, the admissions office next 
year will also review academic strength, 
written essays, leadership, honors, special 
circumstances, family responsibilities, 
awards, socio-economic status of the fam- 
ily, community service, experience in 
overcoming adversity, and work experi- 
ence. 

"Increasing the size of the entering 
freshman class, as has been done in the 
past, can no longer sustain race-neutral al- 
ternatives," the Faulkner statement said. 
While the ten percent admissions policy 
had provided "some modest improve- 
ments in diversity, it now threatens the 
quality of the educational experience be- 
cause of the rising number of students be- 
ing admitted using only one criterion." 

The UT-A ustin policy that was found 
to be unconstitutional by the Fifth Circuit 
in 1996 did not use a point system to help 
minorities qualify for admission as under- 
graduates, as the U niversity of M ichigan 
policy did, but it did employ a quota sys- 
tem designed to achieve the 
same result. While details of 
the new approach have not 
yet been formulated, it will re- 
quire additional staff to re- 
view test results, essays and 
personal histories, Walker 
said. 

It is clear that the pro- 
posed changes, which are ex- 
pected to receive endorse- 
ment from the university's 
board of regents later this 
year, will not leave room for 
all ten percenters who want to 
enroll. Between classes, stu- 
dents crowd the walkways of 
the Austin campus, often 
slowing progress to a crawl. 
"We've hit the wall. There's 
no more shoulder room," 
Bruce Walker said. "The uni- 
versity is already the largest 
single-campus institution of 



higher education in the U nited States." 

H e and other campus officials favor 
limiting automatic admission to the top 
five percent of each high school's gradu- 
ates, but only the state government can 
make that change. Governor Rick Perry 
has called a special legislative session for 
this year, probably in the spring, to deal 
with funding for public schools, and there 
is speculation that he will expand the 
agenda to include the college admissions 
issue. Interviews indicate legislators are 
divided on the question, with views rang- 
ing from eliminating the ten percent rule 
entirely, to leaving it untouched. 

The affirmative action ban cut sharply 
into minority enrollments at A ustin and 
College Station. Several years of recruit- 
ing, financial aid and summer courses at 
the A ustin campus, directed mostly at 70 
high schools with large numbers of 
African A merican and H ispanic students, 
helped restore black enrollment last fall 
to four percent of the incoming freshmen, 
the same level as before the ban. 

The percentage of H ispanic freshmen 
last fall climbed to 16 percent, two per- 
cent more than in 1996, but both totals 
trail far behind their respective shares of 
the Texas population, which is about 12 
percent A frican A merican and more than 
one third H ispanic. The latter are ex- 
pected to become the Texas majority in 
another 20 years. 

AttheTexasA&M campus in College 
Station, half of each freshman class will 
continue to come from the top ten per- 
cent in their high schools. Beginning in 
fall 2005, one third of the other half will 
be admitted on the basis of "individual 
merit, based on academic achievement, 
extracurricular activities, unusual experi- 
ences, leadership potential and special tal- 
ents," a campus statement says. The 
rest— about 17.5 percent of the admitted 
freshmen— will be eligible if they gradu- 
ate among the top 25 percent of their high 
school classes and score at least a com- 
bined 1300 on the SAT, with minimum 
scores of 600 on both the math and verbal 
sections. 

To help the campus find more minor- 
ity students, Texas A&M President G ates 



has opened student recruiting centers in 
the R io G rande Valley, San A ntonio and 
Dallas. More personal contacts will be 
made to persuade qualified A frican A me- 
rican and H ispanic students to enroll, be- 
cause in the past, less than half of those 
who have been accepted actually enroll. 
These tactics parallel the successful moves 
made by the A ustin campus several years 
ago. 

G ates recently hired J ames A . A nder- 
son, vice provost for undergraduate af- 
fairs at North Carolina State U niversity 
for the past 11 years, as the campus' first 
vice president for diversity. "The expecta- 
tions are for me to work directly with de- 
partment heads involving hiring a diverse 
faculty, including (more) women," said 
A nderson, who is African A merican. The 

Between classes, 
students crowd the 
walkways of the Austin 
campus, often slowing 
progress to a crawl. 

campus plans to hire 400 new faculty in 
the next four years. 

The switch back to affirmative action 
is bound to confuse parents and students, 
Bruce Walker, the UT-A ustin admissions 
director, conceded. Since the latest ruling, 
Walker and his staff have had to over- 
come widespread misunderstanding 
among parents, students and counselors, 
about how to get into the state's most 
popular campus. 

"The ten percent was a clear, simple 
message to every high school how to get 
automatic admission," Walker said. "Now 
the message gets muddled. We haven't 
done affirmative action for seven years. 
Now we have to explain another change 
in policy." 

That reflects similar uncertainties 
around the country, said T ravis R eindl, di- 
rector of state policy analysis for the 
American Association of State Colleges 
and U niversities. "The good news is that 
continued next page 




“ Parents will kill themselves to get their children ” 
into the University of Texas-Austin, says campus 
administrator David Laude. 
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“Forty percent of the liberal arts students are majoring 
in something that’s not their first choice, ” says English 
Professor Larry Carver. 



from preceding page 

the courts upheld the core principle of di- 
versity," he said. "The bad news is that 
they didn't fill in many of the blanks. It's a 
toe-in-the-water kind of discussion. 
There's a great deal of wariness on the 
campuses." ButReindl believes that oppo- 
nents of affirmative action policies now 
face a large hurdle. "It took the court 25 
years to take up the issue again. I would 

To help the campus 
find more minority 
students, Texas A&M 
President Robert M. 
Gates has opened 
student recruiting 
centers in the Rio 
Grande Valley, San 
Antonio and Dallas. 

predict that there would be a significantly 
different court before the next time." 

M ost faculty leaders at UT-A ustin wel- 
come the Supreme Court ruling but are 
concerned about space problems and avail- 
ability of courses on the overcrowded cam- 
pus. Increasing numbers of applicants are 
being turned away from the colleges of ar- 
chitecture, business, communications and 
engineering because the ten percent policy 
applies to the A ustin campus as a whole 
but not to its individual units. For example, 
the business school faculty recently re- 
duced enrollment of undergraduate majors 
from 10,000 to 5,000. Increasingly, students 
must choose alternative majors. 

"We have about a thousand E nglish 
majors now, and from what I can see, the 
liberal arts probably are bearing the brunt 
of this," said Larry Carver, an E nglish pro- 
fessor and director of the liberal arts hon- 
ors program. "Forty percent of the liberal 
arts students are majoring in something 
that's not their first choice." 

Like many of his colleagues, Carver 
has mixed views about current admissions 
and what is to come. "We get some really 
good students who probably wouldn't 
have thought of coming here (before the 
ten percent policy took effect)," he said. 
"If you really wanted the best students, 
you would probably recruit them from 20 
high schools, and, yes, they'd graduate in 
four years. B ut we really can't be that kind 
of institution. I don't think the faculty 
wants it. We wouldn't get the kid out of 
the (Rio Grande) Valley and the Pan- 
handle." 

Carver's comments reflect the two pre- 
vailing and conflicting views among many 
faculty members, according to David A . 
Laude, associate dean for undergraduate 
education and a professor of chemistry. 
O ne wants the campus to be an elite uni- 
versity and get the very best students. The 
other, toward which Laude leans, wants di- 
versity, "representing what the university 
should be. But, we have limited capacity, 
and therefore I'd like to see a modified, 
nice, practical compromise," Laude said 
with adubiousgrin. 

"Complaints about squeezing out 



strong students below the top ten percent 
have been much exaggerated, but the 
squeeze is beginning to happen and can 
only get worse," said law professor 
Douglas Laycock, who helped to repre- 
sent the university in its losing appeal 
against the 1996 court ban. That case had 
focused on the law school's point system, 
used to admit more A frican A mericans 
and H ispanics. 

"I assume we will get authority to re- 
sume consideration of race, and I assume 
we'll get critical letters," said Laycock, 
who teaches constitutional law. "But I 
think we've carefully thought through 
what we need to do and will be able to de- 
fend ourselves." 

A related issue concerns public schol- 
arships designating race. Laycock is confi- 
dent that such financial support will incor- 
porate language suggested by the 
Supreme Court, to enhance diversity by 
taking the individual, not numbers or race, 
into account. Such help can make all the 
difference, he said. 

"When I was a kid from a blue collar 
background, I had no doubt about the 
value (of going to college), but I was petri- 
fied about going into debt to do it," 
Laycock said. "We have to find ways to 
meet that need without simply using race." 

A frican A merican and H ispanic stu- 
dents who were interviewed for this article 
strongly supported the ten percent admis- 
sions policy; they criticized the use of SAT 
scores as a measure of eligibility, and 
seemed unsure about the virtues of restor- 
ing affirmative action. 

Ten percent admissions is "non-racial 
and good for south Texas," said Francine 
Rocha, 20, a junior and H ispanic from 
Laredo, majoring in biology. (South Texas 
is predominantly H ispanic.) "M inorities 
generally have lower SAT scores, and 
fewer standardized test skills." 

"If I grew up in white suburbia I would 
have had better teachers," said Layron 
Livingston, an 18-year-old African 
A merican freshman, who graduated from 
a small public high school east of Dallas. 
"I believe the SAT is overrated. It reflects 
what you have been doing in high school, 
but doesn't predict college work. M y SAT 
score was bad, but I'm one of those who 
can do the work." 

Legislators have decidedly mixed feel- 
ings about the ten percent policy, and 
many are unsure about how affirmative 
action will fit in. 

State Senator Teel Bivins, chairman of 
the finance committee, strongly endorses 
the ten percent law. "It's racially neutral, 
creates geographic equity for small towns 
and increases black and Hispanic enroll- 
ments," said Bivins, a Republican from 
Amarillo, in the mostly rural Panhandle. 
"A ny proposal for change will require ad- 
vocates well armed with arguments," he 
said. 

Representative Norma Chavez, a De- 
mocrat from E I Paso and a member of the 
House higher education committee, is not 
certain whether she favors changing the 
law. "We need to re-look at the ten per- 
cent, but I'm not ready to pull it out," she 
said. "I would agree to affirmative action; 

I do not think the public universities are 
enrolling enough minorities. U nfortu- 



nately, institutional racism 
still exists." 

State Senator Jeff 
Wentworth, a Republican 
from San A ntonio, calls the 
law "flawed" because it 
does not require college 
prep courses and shuts out 
students from good high 
schools with high test 
scores who do not make 
the top ten percent. "In 
light of the recent Supreme 
Court ruling, the top ten 
percent law should be re- 
pealed, and I have drafted 
a bill to that effect," he said 
in a press release. Went- 
worth proposed that the 
campuses be given the op- 
tion of considering race 
and ethnicity as factors in 
admitting students. 

I nterviews with several 
directors of statewide asso- 
ciations indicated that most 
public high school officials 
support the ten percent 
policy but have reserva- 
tions similar to those ex- 
pressed by Senator Went- 
worth. 

"I understand and support ten percent 
admissions, but believe many talented stu- 
dents deserve the opportunity to go to 
UT-A ustin and are being excluded," said 
J ess B utler, superintendent of a school dis- 
trict west of A ustin that includes Westlake, 
a highly regarded public high school. 

"A majority of our kids are looking at 
private schools and out-of-state colleges," 
said a district official who would only 
speak as a background source. Increasing 
numbers of Westlake graduates now en- 
roll at two Texas private campuses: South- 
ern Methodist and Texas Christian univer- 
sities, or at out-of-state public campuses 
such as the U niversity of Colorado and the 
U niversity of Georgia. Similar trends are 
under way at other affluent suburban 
schools around Dallas and H ouston, other 
officials confirmed. 

A different kind of challenge prevails 
in poorer districts, such as one in San 
A ntonio, which has many students from 
poor, H ispanic families. A n official there 
said most who seek college training enroll 
in nearby campuses because they are poor 
or because their parents do not want them 
to go far from home. 

State Demographer Steve Murdock 
agrees that the rapid increase of the H is- 
panic population requires urgent efforts to 
increase their numbers at degree-granting 
campuses. At latest count, a third of 
H ispanics in Texas who were born in the 
U .S. did not graduate from high school. 

"There's a desperate need to insure 
that Texas has the skills and education to 
compete with what has become an in- 
creasingly international society, a very 
daunting task," said M urdock, a sociolo- 
gist at Texas A &M . 

"The alternative is that Texas will be- 
come a third world country," said Senator 
Bivins, a strong supporter of a statewide 
effort titled "Closing the Gaps," which 
helped gain support for upgrading re- 



quired high school courses, beginning next 
fall. 

But for many Texas parents and their 
children, who fervently seek entrance to 
the A ustin campus, any clear or simple so- 
lution seems beyond hope at present. 
"W hat do you do about these kids in poor 
schools, being born in a small town or a 
central city?" asked M urdock. 

Several officials interviewed here 
spoke enviously about the U niversity of 
California, which has several nationally 
prominent research campuses. Freshman 
applicants to UC list several alternate 
campuses, and, at least until the current 
state budget crisis, most of those who were 
qualified were accepted by one campus or 
another. "We need two or three more U T- 
A usti ns tomorrow," Professor Carver said. 

M ark G . Y udof, chancellor of the U ni- 
versity of Texas system, estimates it would 
cost at least $100 million to transform a 
campus like UT-A rlington or UT-E I Paso 
into a nationally prestigious research uni- 
versity, and the money to do that simply is 
not available. "Vision without resources 
will leave us only with unfulfilled dreams," 
he told an alumni audience. 

For now, the competition to enter UT- 
A ustin, or to a lesser extent Texas A&M, 
will remain fierce, and the debate over 
who deserves to enroll at these schools will 
continue to rage. 

"This campus means a great deal more 
than just a place to get an education," said 
D avid Laude, the associate undergraduate 
dean at UT-A ustin. "One of the reasons I 
think people aren't willing to go out and 
build better colleges elsewhere (in the 
state) is because it's not UT-A ustin. Par- 
ents will kill themselves to get their chil- 
dren here." ♦ 



Carl Irving, a Bay Area freelance writer, is 
a former higher education reporter for the 
San Francisco Examiner. 
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